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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 9-11, 1932. 


General Officers 


F. H. Barbee, President, St. Joseph, Superintendent 
of Schools; Pauline A. Humphreys, Ist Vice-President, 
Warrensburg, Head of Department of Education, State 
Teachers College; T. G. Douglass, 2nd Vice-President, 
Kennett, Superintendent of Dunklin County Schools; 
Edith Marston, 38rd Vice-President, Brunswick, Prin- 
cipal of High School; E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Columbia, Secretary of Reading Circle Board, Bus. Mer. 
of School and Community; Walker, Columbia, 
Editor of School and Community and Associate Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant 
Secretary and Business Manager. 


Executive Committee 


Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis, Superintend- 
ent of Instruction; F. H. Barbee, Ex-Officio, St. Joseph, 
Superintendent of Schools; J. F. Taylor, Kennett, Super- 
int2ndent of Schools; Jessie Via, Rolla, Principal of High 
School; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville, Division Rur-l 
Education, State Teachers College: W. J. Willett. 
Marionville, Superintendent of Schools; Jane Adams, 
Kansas City, Teacher, Paseo High School. 


Legislative Committee 


Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. . Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, St. Louis; Prin. B. M. Stigall, 
Kansas City; Supt. George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff; 
Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield; Dr. C. H. McClure, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Dr. C. A. Phillips, Colum- 
bia; Supt. G. E. Dille, Maplewood; Supt. B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; O. G. Sanford, Assistant State Superintendent, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Rozseoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


M. A. O’Rear, Chairman, Springfield; Miss Pauline 
Kiess, Canton; L. B. Hoy, Gideon. 


Reading Circle Board 


Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arc, 1933; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932; John L. Bracken, Ex-Officio, Clayton; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 





Committee on Necrology 


W. T. Carrington, Jefferson City, 1933; H. E. Blaine, 
Joplin, 1933; Miss Beth Kanaga, 3654 Jansen Place, 
Kansas City, 1933; Geo. W. Hanson, Webster Groves, 
1931; A. C. Moon, Maiden, 1931; Miss Grace Mulholland, 
Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie Anthony, 
State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady Humph- 
rey, Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, Rolla, 1932. 


Committee on Resolutions 
First, Dorothy Martin, Hannibal, 1932: Second, J. V. 
Minor, Huntsville, 1933; Third, Robert Birbeck, Denver, 
1932; Fourth, Hubert Garrett. Maryville, 1932: Fifth, 
A. E. Martin, McCoy School, Kansas City, 1933; Sixth, 
Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, 1932; Seventh, Paul A. 
Grigsby, Sedalia, 1933; Eighth, W. W. Carpenter, Colum- 
bia, 1933; Ninth, A. F. Borberg, Union, 1932; Tenth, 
Clara Belle Ortman, Hadley Vocational School, St 
Louis, 1932; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, 
St. Louis, 1933; Twelfth, Mary Ward Hartman, Wyman 
School, St. Louis, 1933; Thirteenth, Roy E. Taylor, Her- 
culaneum, 1932; Fourteenth. J. A. Whiteford, Cape 
Girardeau, 1933; Fifteenth, W. E. John, Joplin, 1932; 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1932; Ex-Officio, 
President F. H. Barbee, St. Joseph. and State Super- 

intendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion. Chairman, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Miss Rose S. Wickey, 3724 Broad- 
way, Kansas City; J. R. Scarborough, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps. Chairman. University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Jefferson City; Edith Gallagher, 
St. Joseph. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg; Miss Anne R. Waney, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Miss Mary A. Thompson, Dewey School, 
St. Louis; L. M. Haines, Junior College, St. Joseph; 
C. H. Williams, University of Missouri, Columbia; Miss 
Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City. 


Committee on Association Organization and Procedure 


Eugene Fair, Chairman, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; 
Harry Moore, Mt. Vernon; H. T. Phillips, Maryville; 
R. F. Holden, St. Louis; Miss Jane Adams, Kansas 
City; Miss Nelle Blum, St. Joseph; A. F. Borberg, 
Union. 
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Insist on Greyhound 
Service! 


Plan your next trip the 
Greyhound way. Look for 
“Greyhound” on your ticket 
and on your bus. Complete 
travel information may be 
had by calling your local 
agent or writing the address 
below. 


General Offices 


123 West Eleventh Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RAPID 





of the test eo 


tn transportation 


EXPRESS 





ASK 

FOR A 
GREYHOUND 
TICKET 









If you are one of the thousands who 
have traveled the Greyhound way 
before, you know that this name is 
your assurance of the security, com- 
fort and convenience you demand 
when you travel. 


If this is your first trip, you will learn 
that the Greyhound name is backed 
by a great, dependable organization, 
the largest bus system in the world. 


Insist on Greyhound service . . . look 
for “Greyhound” on your ticket and 
on your bus. 


SERVICE 





PIC K,AWIC K 


GREYHOUND 


44t€s 
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Start the New Year 
Free from Debt 


Why begin a New Year with debt worries hanging 
over your head? Start the year with all bills paid! 


If you haven’t the money to meet your obliga- 
tions, you may borrow from Household, simply, 
pl :asantly, economically, as thousands of other 
teachers have done. Only your own signature is 
required. No assignments are taken and school 
authorities are not notified. Loans are made 
quickly and conveniently by mail. 


Convenient monthly payments 


Household’s charge is only the low rate allowed 
by the Missouri Small Loan Laws, 2%% a month. 
You get the full amount of your loan and you know 
exactly what you pay, for there are no extra costs. 
Charges are figured only on the balance due and 
for the actual time you keep the money, which 
may be repaid in twenty months or less, in small 
installments. 

Start 1932 without a debt worry—mail the cou- 
pon now, for information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, Shank- 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 705 Olive Street 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


to one of above offices 


NaC ciccerccccccodsegeccocceesedeccsqccecceedcesoc spose 
BON nc cciccecccccc chads séSeegdeced CHD cccccoccccesececes 
Home Phome ....cccccccccccccccccvccccsccccccsccccceceee 
Amount I wish to borrow $....60ee000+ My salary is$..esseeees 


isda véctonkbnsesdeecnsenasinssbousacaceeses 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of put me to any expense 
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for the average child EA 
to be used by the average teacher 
MARTIN-HILL: 
REAL LIFE READERS 
Primer — At the Farm 
lst Reader — At Home Tes 
2nd Reader— Tales and Travels sles 
3rd Reader — New Stories and Old tifi 
rec 
The content in these readers is based on all 
actual experiences of real children and ma 
standard literary selections. The vo- tes! 
eabularies check favorably with the 
Gates and Thorndike Lists. The illus- Cle 
trations are colored photographs of real lus 
situations. There is entire agreement suk 


between the text and picture, providing 
excellent reading cues. 


your correspondence is invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 





























in Saint Louis - - - 


--- Hotel Melbourne 























ON LINDELL AT GRAND 





Headquarters with dn At-Homeness 
for e Missouri Teacher ... 
Nearest to Everything Of Educa- 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 
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N E W: 
EARLY JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE 


Teeters - Heising 


Book I —Grades 1 and 2 
Book II —Grades 3 and 4 
Book IlI—Grades 5 and 6 


Texts in Natural Science for the first six 
elementary grades that provide scien- 
tifically accurate factual material, cor- 
rectly graded and adaptable for usé in 
all types of communities. The subject- 
matter has been largely developed and 
tested in the classroom. 


Clear, detailed pen-and-ink drawings il- 
lustrate habits and activities of the 
subject under discussion. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 

















THE WORLD BOOK MAN 
WILL SEND YOU 


FREE 


ONE HUNDRED 
TANTALIZING QUESTIONS 
WITH ANSWERS 


* * * * 
Do You Have The Old Or The New 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIAP 


*-* * * 


SOME EXAMPLES: 
Why is the sky blue? 
Why is rain always dirty? 
Can you see steam? 
Do birds talk to one another? 
Can a whale drown? 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 


1020 McGee 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















Two New Series of Readers 


Do and Learn Readers 
by 
White & Hanthorn 


Five books for the first three grades 


with workbooks and teachers’ 
manuals. 


Fact and Story Readers 


by 
Suzzallo, Freeland, 
McLaughlin & Skinner 


Nine books for the Eight Grades, 


with workbooks and teachers’ 
manuals. 


Teachers looking for new readers to give fresh incentive to their pupils 


will be delighted with these books. 


Their stories, which reflect the 


everyday work and play of children, are new and fascinating. The pic- 


tures, in four colors, are irresistible. 


Covers and end-papers are bright 


and gay. From cover to cover they make reading a joy to the child. 


Kach series has its method, but any method ean easily be employed with 


these books. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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OR THE SALARY euts that have 
taken place in recent months, the 
teachers are in a large measure them- 
selves to be blamed. 

TEACHERS They have  be- 
(UT THEIR come unduly pan- 
OWN SALARIES icky, and in many 
cases their actions 
have been motivated by fear rather 
than by professional spirit. There was 
perhaps never a time when teachers 
should more rigidly adhere to their 
Vode of Professional Ethics. By do- 
ing this, they will control their own 
ranks and prevent their profession 
from becoming a terror stricken mob 
that tramples its members to death. 
Nothing will do more to keep away 
the fear of being left without a posi- 








tion than a wholesome respect for 


_ a and a strict allegiance to our Code of 
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Professional Ethics. 

Consider for example, Section X. 
“A teacher should take no step to- 
ward a specific position until the place 
has been declared officially, legally 
and conclusively vacant.’’ The teach- 
er who sees the meaning of this clause 
will not make indiscriminate applica- 
tion for positions. She will under- 
stand that such indiscriminate appli- 
cation will probably not benefit her, 
but that it may do the profession ir- 
reparable damage by creating the im- 
pression among employing author- 
ities that there is an oversupply of 
teachers. 

Again, consider Section XI. ‘‘It is 
unprofessional for a teacher to under- 
bid knowingly a rival in order to se- 
cure position.’’ Underbidding 


a 














‘O|RIALS /\ 


through fear that otherwise the posi- 
tion will be secured by someone else 
usually results in the low bid being 
used as a club to force the salaries of 
all to a lower level. The teacher who 
‘applies for a dozen positions at a low 
salary is equivalent, so far as effect is 
concerned, to a dozen teachers apply- 
ing for one position at that salary. It 
creates in the minds of school boards 
a false idea of the number of teachers 
available and also a false idea of the 
salary level at which good teachers 
may be had. It discourages each 
member of the profession with the 
thought that the country is full of 
teachers who want her position. 

The State Teachers Association has 
never, so far as its official pronounce- 
ment or resolutions are concerned, ad- 
vocated unior labor methods. But it 
should and does insist that its mem- 
bers live up to the spirit of the Pro- 
fessional Code of Ethics. 

Here is a good opportunity for com- 
munity associations to function. It 
seems that if leaders in each county 
would get all teachers together and 
talk over this Code of Ethics and 
agree that they would not apply for 
each other’s position, that they would 
not underbid, that they would not ap- 
ply indiscriminately for positions all 
over the country, that much would be 
done to prevent the possibility of a 
panic among the teachers seeking posi- 
tions and to avoid the consequent re- 
duction of salaries to far below a re- 
spectable living level. 

In general community teachers as- 
sociations have not functioned, large- 
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ly due to the fact that most commun- 
ity associations have found no immed- 
iate problem confronting them that re- 
quires their attention. That condi- 
tion no longer exists. It is time now 
that the teachers all over the state 
should get together and take stock of 
the teacher-supply, and to take defin- 
ite steps toward exerting a wholesome 
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influence upon the salary trends j 
their city or county. This can be madg 
a wonderful influence for good if thg 
teachers will but wake up and use it 

‘Plan a meeting at once to discus 
your situation. Get every teacher in 
terested in acting in her own interest 
by considering the interests of thd 
whole group. 














THE STATE CONVENTION 


F EXPRESSIONS from members 

who attended the convention and 
heard the programs are to be taken 
as a criterion for mea- 


measure that it will likely not be re 
vived soon. Most of the time of the 
Assembly was taken up in the hearin 

of committee reports 








suring the program’s ex- 
cellence this one can be 
spoken of only in terms 
of superlative commen- 
dation. Only once, when 
Glenn Frank refused to 
use the microphone, was 
there anything like an 
indication of dissatis- 
faction manifested by 
the large audiences. Dr. 
Frank had simply over- 
estimated the power of 
his unassisted voice, 
with the result that 
many people did not 
hear his very expensive 
address. Very apparent 
was the approval of the 
shortened general program. The ex- 
ecutive committee will perhaps en- 
courage a continuation of this policy. 

The Assembly of Delegates, under 
the genial direction of its president, 
President Joseph A. Serena, expedited 
its business with dispatch. The pro- 
posal to change the constitution pro- 
voked considerable discussion but the 
vote so overwhelmingly defeated the 








President F. H. Barbee 





These will be published 
in this and following is: 
sues of the School and 
Community. 

The new officers 
were nominated by the 
committee composed, as 
usual, of delegates fro 
each of the congres- 
sional districts. Their 
report was unanimous- 
=| ly adopted, and the fol- 
| lowing officers elected: 
President F. H. Bar- 
bee, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Joseph, 
Vice-Presidents Pauline 
Humphreys, Head of 
Department of Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, T. G. Douglass, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Dunklin Coun- 
ty, Kennett, Edith Marston, Principal 
of High School, Brunswick; new mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are: 
W. J. Willett, Superintendent oi 
Schools, Marionville and Jane Adams, 
Teacher, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City. 
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“CURIOSITY” 


Wonder is the cause of all growth— 
of all increase in knowledge. 


o(UMIOSITY KILLED a eat’’. 
There may be some question as 
to the truth of this oft repeated state- 
ment, but there is a sad certainty in 
the affirmation that many an ‘‘old 
eat’? has been guilty of killing curi- 
osity. 
An intelligent curiosity, the ability 
to wonder, is one of the 
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most precious intellec- 
tual possessions with 
which the human being 
has been endowed. Both 
Plato and Aristotle be- 
lieved it to be the source 
of science and philos- 
ophy. Havelock Ellis 
speaks of ‘‘the whole 
range of-the play of 
thought’’ as a ‘‘re- 
sponse to the stimulus 
of curiosity’’. Dewey 
attributes all growth of 
knowledge to it. 

Its presence, in intel- 
ligent form, marks a 
characteristic difference 
between man and the lower animals. 
The degree to which it has been de- 
veloped makes the distinction between 
the intelligent person and the dullard. 
The state of its virility indicates the 
ability or the inability of the mind 
to grow. When it wanes, whether at 
nine or ninety, senility begins. 

Fortunately for the human race all 
normal children have it in abundance. 
They want to know, they desire ex- 
perience, they attack with avidity 
every known and available source of 





ASK QUESTIONS! 


Sometimes the 
Only way you 
can Capture Mr. 
Knowled¢e is 
with a question 


(1) SS 


—John Dewey. 


information. 

Unfortunately too many parents, 
and, alas, some teachers, are guilty 
of suppressing it. 

In certain schools the murderous 
methods used against it are obvious. 
There are teachers who reserve to 
themselves the exclusive right to ask 
questions. Pupils are 
actually made to feel 
that to ask a question 
will be looked upon by 
the teacher as an indica- 
tion of ignorance which 





z 


will be used against 
them when the grades 
are made out. Grades 
become goals. Growth 
is ignored. Sometimes 


school premises are as 
barren of question pro- 
voking material as a 
vacuum. Some school- 
rooms are as void of 
satisfying reference 
works as a penal dun- 
ceon. Some schools are 
equipped well enough but due to the 
lack of stimulation and guidance the 
resources remain literally a closed 
book to the pupils. Nor are teachers 
wholly and always to bear all the 
blame. The demands for standard- 
ization, when overemphasized, are 
sometimes so compelling as to all but 
kill the power of the teacher to stim- 
ulate and encourage curiosity. Stand- 
ard information, standard courses of 
study, standard results, uniform at- 
tainment may become such obsessions 


mark 
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as to blight initiative, obliterate free- 
dom, and destroy all curiosity as it 
is applied to the activities of the 
school. Such schools are a crime 
against society and a tragedy to every 
child who becomes a pupil in them. 
On the other hand there are the real 
teachers who are the salt of the ped- 
agogic earth, and but for whom society 
would have long ago been driven to 
the conclusion that schools were a 
menace to the healthy growth of child- 
hood. These teachers have the ability 
to arouse and develop curiosity. They 
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thrill and smile when a child asks an 


intelligent question. They are alert 
for material to stimulate wonder, 
They do not fear to say ‘‘I do not 
know, but maybe we can find out; I, 
too, want to know.’’ To such a teach- 
er, teaching has a joy that transcends 
salary, and a thrill which would burn 
the paint from the cheeks of the 
blasé sisters, of either sex, who en- 
dure children only for the clothes, the 
picture shows, and the ‘‘parties” 
which the monthly pay check makes 
possible. 





COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Milus R. Davis, Co. Supt., New 
Madrid, Mo. 


Our recent legislature has set a land- 
mark by adjusting the financial structure 
of our public school system, and by 
extending these principles a bit further 
in the future the schools will be placed 
on a sound basis. 

But the problem of redistricting looms 
large before us and we seriously question 
whether the present plan will suffice, 
venturing to make a few suggestions. 

The new law provides for large con- 
solidations which will in some cases throw 
two towns into one district, and is sup- 
posed to make one good high school 
possible. 

But when two small high schools are 
thrown together, we still have only a com- 
paratively small high school offering no 
more than 30 or 35 units of work out of 
a possible 75—which leaves the problem 
still unsolved. 

True, the eleventh and twelfth grades 
will have additional advantages but the 
ninth and tenth will take practically the 
same work, so that the expense of tran- 
sporting the latter is almost a dead loss. 

In other words, we are disrupting -an 
entire organization of 12 grades for the 
sake of 11th and 12th grades only, which 
is a big sacrifice. 

For example, suppose a new district 
includes two towns having 300 and 400 


grade pupils, respectively. The larger 
town will get the high school and will 
have the controlling power. 

It would be an enormous expense to 
transport the 300 grade pupils, so the 
small town will be left with a grade sub- 
school, controlled by a board whose 
tendency will be to provide well for the 
central school and neglect the sub-school. 

How many towns are going to be will- 
ing to lose local control of their schools 
and turn them over to disinterested 
parties—all for the sake of favoring its 
juniors and seniors? 

Why is it necessary to rob a community 
of its local control in order to get small 
high school classes to a larger schoul 
Why can’t local boards send high school 
pupils away to better schools when classes 
are too small to be effective, without dis- 
organizing the entire system? 

We believe that such arrangements can 
and will be made, provided the law is ex- 
tended so that transportation expenses 
from one district to another will be 
allowed. 

It is true that the eleventh and twelfth 
grades of our small high schools suffer for 
lack of a variety in the curriculum, but 
this problem will not be entirely solved 
by merging two or three small high 
schools. 
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If rural counties were allowed to or- 


ganize one independent county high 





school for its 11th and 12th grades, then 
we could see a chance to solve the problem 
of giving the juniors and seniors an oppor- 
tunity to attend a super-school and pursue 
any course they chose. 

In the future, this could be easily ex- 
panded into a four-year organization by 
including two years of college work, thus 
making another step towards the 4-4-4-4 
plan as predicted by some educators (The 
16 years include 2 years of kindergarten 
and 2 years of colleges). 

This county high school for the eleventh 
and twelfth grades is to have a separate 
board and be an independent organiza- 
tion, thus allowing each community to 
continue its organization for the first 
ten grades, the seventh, eighth, ninth and 
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tenth grades probably being combined 
as a four-year junior high school. 

This plan ealls for long-distance 
transportation of two grades only which 
is more economic than large consolidations 
with wholesale long-distance transporta- 
tion, which will be so expensive as to 
seriously strain the finances of our state, 
forcing them to abandon the $3.00 guaran- 
tee because of lack of funds, we fear. 

Unwieldly consolidations are unneces- 
sary as a six-teacher grade system can do 
effective work. No consolidation should 
be so large that one central school cannot 
accommodate the entire district, without 
excessive transportation expense. 

Let us look before we leap! Our 
legislature will make the necessary 
changes in the law. We want the best 
schools possible with a minimum cost. 





A PRIZE ESSAY 


WHAT PACIFIC MEANS SHOULD BE DEVELOPED TO MAKE THE 
PARIS PEACE PACT EFFECTIVE. 
By Morris Leviloff, Bulkeley School, New London, Connecticut 


MORRIS LEVILOFF: BIOGRAPHICAL 


Morris Leviloff, writer of the essay that won the national prize of a free 
place in the International Relations Observation Group of fifteen selected students 
who made a trip to Europe last summer under the auspices of the National Stu- 
dent Forum on the Paris Pact, Washington, D. C., in cooperation with The Open 
Road, Incorporated, of New York City, is a seventeen-year-old junior in the Bulkeley 
High School for Boys, New London, Conn. According to his headmaster, Homer 
K. Underwood, and his instructor in modern European history, Carlton ‘Small, 
young Leviloff is “one of the most talented and conscientious students in the school, 
a quiet, dignified boy who is making an excellent record in all his studies. He 
is taking the college preparatory course and will enter one of the New England 





Institutions.” 


N THE PARIS Peace Pact, the na. 

tions renounced war as a means of 

settling troubles and difficulties among 
them. It was mutually agreed that the 
solution of international disputes or con- 
flicts should never be sought except by 
pacific means. But those pacific means 
were not provided for. 

The grave problem resulting from the 
omission of such a provision now con- 
fronts the world. The nations of the 
earth, no doubt, desire and unanimously 
demand the preservation of peace. But 
by just what methods and devices peace 
may be preserved, still remains an un- 
solved question. 





The formal alternatives for war are at 
least four in number—arbitration a world 
court, conciliation, and conferenc2. Of 
these the first two are juristic in char- 
acter. They deal alike primarily with 
questions involving treaty rights and the 
interpretation of international law. The 
procedure of the court culminates in a 
judgment, and that of arbitration in an 
award. The scope of the latter is widened, 
however, to include those miscellaneous 
eases which lie outside the categories of 
international law. 

Conciliation and conference, on the 
other hand, are political institutions. The 
conclusions of the former are not binding; 
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while those of the latter, since its members 
include the plenipotentiaries of the dis- 
putant nations, work toward an agree- 
ment which is almost as binding as the 
verdict of a court. 

These four agencies, as is seen, are 
restricted in their relative powers and 
ean function effectively only within their 
proper spheres. But this fact should not 
breed a suspicion of inefficiency. Each of 
these influences is a cog in the machinery 
which will eventually produce the perfect 
pattern of peace, which, I believe, is a 
world court. 

The principal obstacles in the way of 
a world court for all disputes between 
nations are the lack of a code of inter- 
national law and the growing spirit of 
nationalism so prevalent at present. 

Let us take as a precedent the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It was not 
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developed in a day but by a slow and 
gradual process. All the sovereign states 
that form our Union agreed to accept it, 
and now no one of them thinks of re- 
ferring interstate difficulties to any other 
body except the Supreme Court. There 
is no reason why nations can not do like- 
wise. 

Let those instruments of today, there- 
fore, however unsuccessful at times, con- 
tinue to be important agencies of peace 
and justice, until the embers of a selfish 
national sentiment have ceased their smold- 
ering, and until jealousy and _ hostility 
among nations have faded away. A great 
world court will develop, where all coun- 
tries will bring their troubles, and dis- 
obedient members will be brought to trial 
for a fair, just, and indisputable judg- 
ment. 





A STUDY OF TEACHING POSITIONS AND 
CURRICULUM TRENDS IN MISSOURI. 


R. W. Edmiston. 


Purpose 

The following data were tabulated with 
several uses in view. The writer hoped 
(1) to show curricular trends and (2) to 
provide tabulations of teaching positions 
and salaries (a) not only to illustrate 
tendencies (b) but also to present facts 
for the guidance of teacher training in 
stitutions and preparing teachers. 

Method 

The 1916 and 1930 reports of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Education were 
the basis for much of the following ma- 
terial. Tabulations were made in dupli- 
cate. Whenever the reliability was less 
than 95 per cent, repetitions were made to 
obtain greater exactness. The reliability 
was determined by comparing the sup- 
posedly identical data of two tabulating 
groups. For Example:—One group ob- 
tained 400 and a second group 401 in their 
counts of teachers of social science. The 
reliability was 400 divided by 401 or 99.75 
per cent. The resulting data were tabu- 
lated to show curricular trends and ten- 
dencies of growth of teaching positions in 
the various subjects, 





Added Data 


Greek, zoology, and geology still require 
one or two teachers in the secondary 
schools of the state. Drawing appeared 
in 1916 but only as industrial art work 
in 1930. Greek, zoology, geology, and 
drawing were not included in the table. 

While few if any of the industrial art 
positions in 1916 were strictly trade 
courses, about thirty trade school posi- 
tions appear in the cities in 1930. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Latin is failing while French and 
Spanish, especially the former, show more 
than a normal growth. German is very 
slow in returning to the curriculum. 

Latin teachers appear to be better paid 
than English or mathematics teachers. The 
higher salaries are due to the fact that the 
Latin group have a longer average period 
of service than the English or mathema- 
ties group. 

Commercial, household arts, and in- 
dustrial arts show little better than a nor- 
mal growth. This fact indicates that the 
secondary schools are mainly academic. 
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While the sciences show greater in- 
creases, the required subjects, English, 
social science, and mathematies. offer the 
greater number, nearly one-half of all 
teaching positions. 

The low ratio of increase for English 
and mathematics may signify larger 
classes in these subjects since require- 
ments do not permit their exclusion. 

Teacher training in the _ secondarv 
school is beginning to show the effect of 
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the demand for teachers with college 
training. 

The following table does not show the 
desires of the pupils for the different sub- 
jects since requirements often direct 
choice of subject. 

The new laws and requirements at the 
various school levels should always be 
consulted as an important source of in- 
formation upon curricula and teaching 
positions. 


Comparisons of the Numbers of Teachers in Various Subjects in 1916 and 1930 
with Some Salary Figures. 






















































































Subject No. of Teachers [Ratio 1!) Salaries* 
| 1916-17 | 1929-30 Inormall 1916-17 1929-30 
|Total|Main! Total! Main! is |Salary! No. of (|Salary! No. of 
|Subi. | | Subi.! 2 | Yearly! Teachers | | Teachers 
Agr. | 471! 23! 657! 385! 28 | 924 | 20 113847 | 152 
Biol. | 4! 47 167.1 88! 280 | | 
Botany | 22.5, Sele sa) oa ty | | | 
Chem. |. BT 5! 82] 5681126 | | | | 
Comm. | 2501127! 471! 841! 2281 786 | 65 17420 | 221 
English | 826 | 880 | 1510 | 1198 | 15-1 695 | 718 14194 | 847 
French | 32 Re. a. at ae 1 | | | 
Gen. Se. and | moo! 1791 1.7 | | 
Phvsio. 14361151! 256! 26! ! | | 
Geog. r 27 of 289! 611140. | | | 
German 200! seT isf i0o!f 111 ! | 
H. Art [1271 9291 298 | 2a5 | O25 | ThE | 77 119907 | 194 
Ind. Art. 11151 887 2287 1931 22 | 996 | 58 | 1583 | 83 
Latin 12141115! 2721 1238! 951 786 | 90 | 1318 | 18 
Librarv | 127 127 ss! 641 60 | 570 | 9 | 900 | 45 
Math. | 807 | 557 | 1241 | 7371 1.4 | 774 | 348 11251! 420 
Musie ' g9! 421 331! 200! 42 |! 703 | 45 [11761 112 
Phvs. Fd. RO] 441 8471 172! 85 11107 | 8 | 1428 | 93 
Phvsies 1 19! 19] 205! 67] 60 | | | | 
Sc** | 489 | 1941 1619 |! 470! 29 11046 | 154 | 1286 | 228 
Soe. Se. 1810 | 8241 1584! 787! 213! 750 | 261 [72883 1 549 
Snanish . 19! 167 7! 387! 30 | | 
Teach. Tr. [161 45! 104! O97! 1.4 11177 | 19 | 1335 | 72 








1. The ratio was obtained by 


dividing the relative number of teaching positions 








in the subject during 1930 hy the number in 1917. These relative numbers were ar- 
rived at hy adding the number of teachers teaching the subject as their main subject 
to one-third of the number teaching the subject as other than their main subject. 

To read the horizontal column of the above table starting with Agr.: In 1916-17 


there were 471 teachers of agriculture 23 of whom taught agriculture as their main . 


subject. In 1929-30 there were 657 teachers of agriculture; 385 of the 657 taught 
mainly agriculture. While there were approximately 2 times as many pupils and 
teachers in 1929 as in 1916, there were 2.8 times as many teachers of agriculture or 
positions for same in 1929 as in 1916. The average salary of 20 teachers of argicul- 
ture (main subject) ‘n 1916-17 was $924 while the average salary for 152 such teachers 
in 1929-30, was $1347. 

*The reliability of average salary in the above table is lessened in proportion to 
the number of teacher’s salaries considered and in proportion to the per cent this 
number taken is of the total number of teachers teaching the subject as their main 
subject. No salaries are included from St. Louis or Kansas City. No administrator’s 
salaries are included. 

**Sc gives a summary of all science subjects, 
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THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


E. W. Mounce 


Head of the Department of Commerce and Business Administration 


b 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


OR THOSE WHO are interested in 

learning, economics is one of the most 

dynamic and interesting, and, at the 
same time intensely practical fields of 
knowledge known to man. Among the chief 
reasons why it has not commanded greater 
popular interest and attention are, first, 
the fact that phases of it are somewhat in- 
triecate, and. secondly, because it has been 
presented in a rather uninteresting and 
abstract manner by many of the leading 
writers and instructors of the subject. 
They have spent most of their time treat- 
ine the purely theoretical asnects of the 
snhiect. and have dwelt but little upon the 
intenselv practical side of economies. Con- 
secnently. there has grown up in the pop- 
nlar mind the idea that economies is pure- 
Iv theoretical. of no real connection with 
everydav problems of life. and of but little 
interest to anvone other than the theorists. 

This view of economics is unfortunate 
for no sybiect requires more careful think- 
ine and no phase of knowledge so needs 
to become a part of the knowledge of every- 
one. Many of our difficulties today are at- 
tributable to faulty and incorrect thinking 
on economic problems. But few are really 
schooled in the science of economics. This 
fact has been very convincingly brought 
out during the present business depression, 
and, unfortunately, the world has suffered 
beeause of it. 

Just recently, Mr. Richard Whitney, 
President of the New York Stock Ex- 
ehange. in an address on ‘‘ Economic Law 
in Business’’. given before the Merchants’ 
Association of New York made the follow- 
ing statement ‘‘As long as the boom con- 
tinved, many business men devoted little 
time or hard thinking to fundamental eeco- 
nomie problems. Dazzled by easy profits, 
they satisfied themselves with repeating 
parrot-like the optimistic slogans and eatch- 
words then so prevalent, and left consid- 
eration of the actual and basie factors in 
business to the supposedly safe trusteeship 
of the professional economists. When the 
crisis in business arrived, such men found 
themselves in command of a ship driven 





helplessly by a great storm. They could 


not stop to study the whole theory of navi- 


gation. Unless they already knew some- 
thing of it they had to go ahead by rule 
of thumb, and trust to luek. 

‘The time has now arrived, however, for 


a more thorough-going analysis of the sud- 


den and unexpected catastrophe which has 
befallen us. Obviously so ex- 
tended a business depression must be due 
to very deen-rooted causes. We must there- 
fore go back to the fundamental princinles 
of economies, with the perspective which 
the past few months has given us, and the 
realistie viewpoint which recent hardships 
have forced upon us.”’ 

The subject of economies strikes at the 
very foundation of the State, and only the 
clearest of thinking will lead us through 
the present confused state of affairs. Men 
are to-day baffled and nonplussed and do 
not know what to think of ‘‘it all.’’ Of 
course, they want the ‘‘best thing to hap- 
pen.’’ It is the hope of mankind to raise 
the standard of living and to increase the 
general well-being of all. Yet, what form 
of economic state will bring these things 
about to the fullest measure? That is the 
question they are asking. Will the present 
capitalistic or individualistic state do it, or 
should we try some form of Socialism or 
Communism, or some other ‘‘ism’’? In 
times like the present the populace press 
for an answer to these questions, and only 
the most careful type of thinking along 
economic lines will point the way. Not 
only must the leaders be properly schooled 
in these principles but it must become part 
and parcel of the thinking of everyone. 

Great economic questions such as the 
tariff, government ownership, taxation, 
banking, balancing of production and con- 
sumption, the monetary system, ete., must 
be handled upon sound economic principles. 
They cannot, as in the past, be settled by 
a few and in their own interest, and often 
to the disadvantage or detriment of the 
many. They are at least national and in 
many instances international problems, and 
they must be so treated. The future of 
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the State and the general well-being and 
happiness of all demand it. 

Economies is not a study of problems 
far removed from the life of the average 
individual. It involves the everyday things 
about us. By the term ‘‘economics’’ we 
mean that part of human activity which 
is devoted to getting a living. Dr. Ely 
says that ‘‘ Economies is the science which 
treats of those social phenomena that are 
due to the wealth-getting and wealth-using 
activities of man.’’ It deals with all those 
facts about society that result from man’s 
efiorts to get a living. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, that the science of eco- 
nomies grows out of the everyday occur- 
rences of the average individual. There is 
nothing strange or mysterious about it. 

Consequently, the teachers of economics 
have great opportunities before them. They 
are, or should be, in command of a vast 
amount of knowledge which is invaluable 
to the State and to their fellow man. They 
should look upon themselves as crusaders 
for right economic thinking. They should 
not, in their classes, be content with a 
purely theoretical treatment of the subject, 
but should apply such principles to the per- 
plexing problems of the day. Economic 
facts are merely the tools with which econ- 
omists work. A mere knowledge of these 
facts is only the beginning. These facts 
must be correlated and interpreted, and 
they must be presented in a clear and con- 
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cise manner so that they may be readily 
understood. Economics should be made as 
practical as possible, and a real effort 
should be made to popularize it. The 
student will get the ‘‘point’’ if the sub- 
ject is properly presented, and will, in 
turn carry the “‘message’’ to others. 

Furthermore, the teacher should not 
overlook the fact that he is a social scientist 
and not a politician. It is not his mission 
or duty to prove Democratic, Republican, 
or Socialist principles but to teach the true 
principles of economic science. <A care- 
fully considered ‘‘economic platform’’ 
should be laid down and the student can 
then choose for himself. He may then de- 
cide with an open mind which party, if 
either, comes most nearly advocating the 
principles which he believes to be correct. 
The modern party platform is nothing 
short of an economic creed any way. Let 
the student make his own decision. 

There is a vast amount of material, other 
than textbooks and encyclopaedias, avail- 
able on modern economic questions. Much 
of this material may be had for the asking. 
Other material may be secured at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Note:—A_ selected list of magazines, 
pamphlets, business and economic services 
and miscellaneous material prepared by 
Mr. Mounce will be sent by School and 
Community on request. 





NO MORATORIUM IN EDUCATION 


HERE CAN BE NO moratorium in 

education. The debt we owe to our 

children and our commonwealth may 
not be deferred for payment. They must 
be paid now, or not at all. Today’s chil- 
dren must be educated today, or the op- 
portunity for their education is forever 
lost. It is amazing to hear the suggestion 
that educational support by taxation or 
private gifts should wait until times are 
better, until there is more money in our 


treasury. Is not adequate education more 
essential in times that try men’s souls 
when the expert leaders of men, educa- 
tion for leaders and for life is more de- 
sirable. Is education a luxury? The 
pioneers were wiser in their day—they 
knew better, and we are what we are in 
Missouri because they knew better, and 
acted in accordance with their knowledge. 
President Walter Williams, 
University of Missouri. 
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POST-XMAS ELEGIES 


Caroline Stewart 


WELVE DAYS’ holiday—gone all 

too soon! What if it were holiday 

always? How we should long for 
work! Such is the contrariety of human 
nature, what the Frenchman calls ‘‘!l’es- 
prit de contradiction.’’ 

The writer was perfectly conscious of 
a sort of pervading melancholy as the 
twelve days dwindled to eleven, to ten, 
finally to nve, three, one; however, though 
not by any means an angel, she only 
went round with the sort of numb im- 
perviousness of a piece of putty, without 
allowing the gloom of departing holidays 
to submerge her completely. 

Before going with a certain guilty 
slow-footedness to her tirst post-holiday 
class, the writer overheard two remarks. 
A lady said: ‘*I just hate to go back to 
work—Oh, I just detest it! 1 can imagine 
no greater happiness when I die and go 
to neaven, than just to sit and paint, 
paint, paint!’’ A gentleman said ,*1 don’t 
mind any so much as the two o’clock class. 
1 just hate that class, hate the room, hate 
tne nour, hate the students, and | told’em 
so!’’ ‘ne writer wondered how many 
of her colleagues were batting with 
similar thoughts—and, how many of the 
students, too? If the teachers, who run 
things, so to speak, hate to return after 
Xmas, what must be the feelings of the 
students run by them? Would not the 
teacher come back with better grace if 
she could forget herself and think a bit 
more about her students? 

The writer entered a favorite class with 
considerable interest as to indications 01 
post-holiday gloom which she knew she 
would see. ‘Lhirty-five pairs of eyes 
looked at her as lstlessly as if she had 
already told their owners she was not 
glad to see them, or as if they had read 
it in the expression of her face. She felt 
contrite, and ashamed of simular occasions 
in the past when no doubt she had har- 
bored the emotions she knew they thought 
they knew she was cherishing now. She 
sat down quietly, and looked all about, 
at each one; and all those seventy eyes 
were polite but as stonily indifferent as 
eyes are whose owners’ hearts are miles 
away. She could read the thought re- 





flected on each one of the thirty-five 
faces: ‘‘The teacher doesn’t want to be 
here any more than we do. What a bore 
Xmas is over!’’ As it was just what she 
had expected, the teacher smiled. The 
thirty-five observers looked questioning. 
It was two p. m., and the teacher won. 
dered if by that time anyone had told any 
of the thirty-five he or she was sorry to 
see them back. Some of them looked 
woe-begone enough to have heard some- 
thing even worse than that, though may- 
be it was just homesickness. At any rate, 
the teacher laughed and said, ‘‘Now, | 
don’t want any of you to think for a 
minute I am sorry to be back. I had 
a good holiday, just as you did, and I had 
to say good-bye and come back on thie 
train. But it’s all right. And don’t you 
think for a minute I’m not glad to see 
you, for I am. You may feel as thougi: 
you are terribly abused because you had 
to leave all the homefolks and come bac} 
to school; but tell me this: how would 
you have felt if, at the last moment, your 
father had told you he had lost all he 
had and could not afford to let you come 
back to school? If I am not very much 
mistaken, you’d have growled worse than 
ever because you couldn’t come back, 
just as I should grumble if I were unable 
to work and could not earn my salary 
And, above all, remember, this school was 
made for you. If you were not here 
there would be no school. So of course 


‘everyone is glad you are back again.’’ 


By this time, all had come to life and 
were looking like ‘‘live wires’’ again, 
even those who, as they told the teacher 
after class, had been awake all night in 
order to get there. None of them ‘‘shone”’ 
that day, but they did concentrate con- 
siderably after the teacher’s talk; which 
means, they recalled their wandering 
mind from its roving about the house and 
yard back home, and amiably and will- 
ingly set it to work on the task in hand. 
The teacher, too; enjoyed this first post- 
Xmas day’s work, and wondered how she 
could ever have been so blind as to fancy 
that her elegiac frame of mind on such 
occasions was exceptional in being the 

only one of its kind. 
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THE INEXCUSABLE LIE 


y 
Private Harold R. Peat 
(An address delivered before the General Sessions of the M. 8. T. A. 
at St. Louis, Missouri, November 13, 1931.) 


OU MAY ALL relax because I am 

perfectly relaxed between the micro- 

phones. Are you listening? You see 
for the past two years I have not been 
a lecturer but have been a business man 
and have been between the microphones 
in the capacity of an executive for the 
National Broadcasting Company of New 
York City, so you may relax. I am not 
at all nervous. 

Just at this time, and indeed for the 
past ten years, we have heard more about 
the possibilities of abolishing war than per- 
haps the world has ever listened to in 
a like period. I am neither educator nor 
scientist, simply a common soldier who 
has gone through a war and who has 
given it considerable thought in the past 
twelve years of my life. I mean the pos- 
sibilities of abolishing it. I think that 
perhaps we on this continent are apt to 
go a little too fast. We have got to the 
point where we think all that is necessary 
to abolish anything is to have a confer- 
ence, put it to a vote and it is done. We 
have well meaning people in this country 
and other countries who actually believe 
that President Hoover, Monsieur Briand 
and Mr. McDonald and a few others, by 
agreeing to abolish war, can actually abol- 
ish war. As a matter of fact they can’t. 
I have been sitting in at conferences 
where these distinguished gentlemen have 
been discussing this problem for a good 
many years. They are sincere enough, 
they want to abolish war, but they can’t. 
War and its tentacles go so deeply into 
the whole civilization of mankind that 
it would take a good deal more than the 
scrapping of armaments and resolutions 
to abolish it. 

Fifteen years ago when the last war 
commenced I was twenty years old. Now 
the ladies can relax. So you see I am 
well beyond the eligible list. I lived 
at that time away off in western Canada. 
I wasn’t a Canadian born—no. Some 
one asked me a moment ago who were 
my progenitors which in my way of 
thinking is the most tactless question 


for any American to ask any other Amer- 
ican, at least for the next four hundred 
years. But so far as I am concerned mine 
were most remarkable people. One of my 
great, great, great, great, great grand- 
mothers, and before that, was born in 
Florida before Columbus came here. So 
far as we are able to figure out none of her 
people were ever immigrants. I am an 
American citizen. My own mother her- 
self was born away off in the Argen- 
tines; my father was born in Canada; his 
people were Irish and Scotch and I was 
born in the Islands in the Caribbean, lived 
in Florida, studied in Canada and now am 
an American citizen. So you see I was a 
league of nations before Woodrow Wilson 
ever thought about it. 

But going back to this picture of 1914 
to show you how deeply the roots of war 
go into each individual soul, living in a 
peaceful country, among a peaceful peo- 
ple, war came one day. A man and his 
wife were shot in a little European city 
somewhere. You remember the incident. 
The newspapers spread it in great head- 
lines, all of the papers did excepting per- 
haps those in Chicago, for there were 
only two killed. The papers said a war 
was to be fought and I was one of 
the first to volunteer, not because I was 
a hero, not because I knew what the war 
was about—I did not know and to be very 
truthful with you, I didn’t care. They 
said it was a war against the Germans. 
To my way of thinking it wouldn’t have 
made any difference if they had said a 
war against the French, or a war against 
the Italians, or a war against anybody— 
I was going. It was my war. I was men- 
tally and morally, and spiritually ripe for 
war, and so was my generation—my gen- 
eration of Germans, my generation of 
British, my generation of French, Rus- 


sians, Italians,——-what have you? My 
father before me was brought up in the 
same spirit, the same life. His music, his 


prose, his poetry, his literature, his art, 
his inheritance, his environment was an 
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environment of war surely, not peace. 
The men who thrilled me in my child- 


hood were not school teachers. 1 never 
heard of a school teacher being a hero, 
never saw any monuments built to a 
school teacher; I never heard of a King 
pinning the Victoria Cross on the breast 
of the finest school marm or school-mas- 
ter in the British Empire—and I wanted 
the Victoria Cross more than anything 
else in the British Empire. 1 never 
read it in any American text-book where 
any resident ever gave the Congression- 
ai Medal to the finest schoolmaster, but | 
wanted a Congressional Medal; 1 wanted 
to be a hero—and so the Italian boy 
wanted to be a hero, and the French boy, 
and all of us. 1 knew long betore 1 was 
six years old the only decent, red-blooded, 
honorable and patriotic way wherein a 
man or country could settle its trouble 
was the way our fathers settled it, on the 
battle-tield. 

So war came one day when | was twen- 
ty, and ‘‘theirs not to reason why’’—l 
was taught—'‘theirs not to make reply; 
theirs but to do— .’ So my gen- 
eration of young men, because we were 
innocent pawns in a game, utterly heip- 
less, we aid not go to our parents with 
shock and horror m our young eyes and 
as young Christians say, “"Uh Motner, Un 
Vad, isn’t it terrible!’’ No. No! We 
were not taught to teel that it was ter- 
rible. We were taught to be glad. ‘Lhe 
Germans, and british, and Americans 
alike rushed to their parents and said, 
‘‘Hooray, Mother! War is here! 1 am 
goimg and 1 want to be the first to go.”’ 
And that 1s exactly the way our school- 
masters in Germany, and in the British 
tmpire, and even here had taught us how 
to teel. Ah, you who rise up in righteous 
wrath to abolish training camps and the 
military, try to indict them for war, let 
me assure you long, long before diplomats, 
long, long before the gates of canton- 
ments had been thrown open armies had 
been prepared, made ready for this arma- 
ment to come, even as they are preparing 
them now in every school on the planet, 
because of the very sentence that thrilled 
your boys here in Missouri, or in Tokio, 
or in Berlin, or in London, after you have 
got through disarmament of the commun- 
ity, lies in the fact you are still arming 
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his mind, still teaching him the only hon- 
orable, decent, red-blooded way in which 
he can settle his troubles is by warfare. 
What good is your physical disarmament 
if you have been mentally, morally and 
spiritually armed? Don’t you see you are 
traveling too fast. You are going about 
it the wrong way. Your musician, your 
artist, your writer, your scientist, your 
speaker and your preacher can do far 
more, can make a far greater contribu- 
tion to lasting peace than all the politicals 
in history. 

1914 came. I went to war, I repeat, 
and my young generation went, not be- 
cause we were concerned, not because there 
were any real economic causes for it. | 
challenge the economist who rises up to 
tell me that the economic instability of 
1914 caused war, that the capitalist caused 
war, and so on, and so on. I think that 
that is a lot of tommy rot and you may 
laugh at me, but in laughing answer this 
question, will you:—Have we not had 
since 1918 one hundred greater economic 
causes for a world war than that which 
happened in 1914? Why, a child could 
answer that. Of course we have. And yet 
we have had no world war since the last 
war. And, my friends, the answer is quite 
obvious, it is not because of lack of arma- 
ments. We have guns in far greater quan- 
tities than we had in 1914; we have more 
soldiers. We hate one another now and 
we did not then. There is every conceiv- 
able reason for war, if there can be a 
reason for it, since the war but we have 
had no war for one particular reason only. 
Why? We haven’t had war since the last 
war obviously because of what the world 
at large knows about war, and that which 
text-books never teach. We know its hor- 
rors and its futility, and its stupidity, its 
rot, and its stench. And it is only in such 
periods we ever have temporary peace. 

Why not use the same thought in your 
pages of literature, prose, poetry, music, 
art, and drama if you please? In other 
words, transfer to innocent minds our 
knowledge of this beastly, stupid thing. 
It is only through that channel that you 
can change his thoughts and his attitude 
on this question. I do not say that in 
disarmament it is necessary that we teach 
the children of the world that the wars 
of our fathers were injurious. It wouldn’t 
be any good teaching them that because 
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they would not believe it anyway, and 
what do we care whether they were or 
not? ‘Lhe british admit quite freely none 
ol their wars were ever injurious or any 
wars oOttensive wars. All defensive wars. 
UL course we all admit that. No country 
aumits to its students it has ever fought 
im an oltensive war even though some of 
us have to go a few thousand miles to 
some of them. it never makes any ditffer- 
ence. Always on the defensive, like the 
Japs now in Manchuria. Of course little 
cnudren realize ali their wars are de- 
tensive wars, all honorable wars, and 
what is more all wars to help somebody 
else. We all are a lot of very generous 
chudren, angels topping wings on earth, 
and it 1s very fine. Uur wars are righteous 
and we never teach we ever got whipped 
in war because nobody ever has been 
whipped according to himself. If you do 
not believe that, then read the German 
text-books as presented about Germany, 
and the I’rench text-books as they are pre- 
sented to the French, or American text- 
bouks as Americans have presented it to 
themselves, Deteatism would be a very 
bad thing to bring into the pages. ‘Ihe 
idea must be we win easily, and the spirit 
because we have won we can always win. 
Ut course!> Of course! It is quite ob- 
vious. ‘thus | knew before 1 was twelve 
years old one British soldier could knock 
the stutting out of twelve others easily be- 
cause 1 was never taught anywhere where 
you had ever whipped us. You see I 
hadn’t had the opportunity of going to 
American schools any more than Amer- 
icans have the opportunity of going to 
my schools. ‘Thus because | won my war 
so easily, 1 repeat 1 knew 1 could always 
win and thus 1 couldn’t very well appre- 
ciate the rest of my fellow men because 
you were beneath my national feet. How 
could I respect you when I whipped you 
so often? You see the point? ‘lherefore, 
I did not grow up as a child looking upon 
the rest of my fellow men as brothers but 
rather as wops and kikes and daks and 
gringoes. Thus the rest of the world in 
turn looked upon me and mankind and 
all humanity alike. 

So it has gone on through all the ages. 
I went to my school one day and the mon- 
ument that pleased me and thrilled me, 
I repeat, was that of the general, Like- 
wise with the Italian boy, the English boy, 
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the American boy—all of us. I walked 
down the street and 1 heard music played 
and it thrilled me, and I wanted to march, 
to go somewhere, but it wasn’t to church, 
nor the farm—they haven’t written that 
sort ot music yet. You can figure what 
sort of music | am referring to. You 
see it all led back to war. 1 will chal- 
lenge you to form a dynamic sentence in 
isnglish, or in French, or in any language 
that does not bring in a military term— 
a sentence that will thrill you, that will 
rouse you with fervor and vivacity? 

War and its tentacles go everywhere. 
Thus we are poor preys, innocent victims 
of it. ey 
What can we do to correct it? Scrap 
the guns and ships? No, No! No! Leave 
the guns and ships where they are. They 
may save us a tew dollars in taxes. But 
please realize we are not in Utopia just 
yet. Uh, my friends, there isn’t a greater 
pacifist in this room than I am but | still 
must remember | still live here—l am not 
up there yet. I hope to get there; I hope 
to lead you there, but we are not there 
yet. it isn’t the guns and ships, I re- 
peat, you need to scrap. Save them, keep 
them where they are. You will always 
need policemen, believe it or not, and we 
might need a tew guns, a few ships yet. 
I don’t see what all the fuss is about 
anyway and all this talk about not using 
poison gases in the next war. Why talk 
that way You know well enough if we 
have the next war we are going to use 
poison gases. The thing to do is to tell 
the world you are going to use these things 
and then the world might not be so 
anxious to have the next war later on. 
I would like the scientists to develop the 
most damnable, atrocious gases imagin- 
able, but I would put it on the front pages 
in every country that when you have a 
war this is what you are going to use, 
and you are not going to use it on the 
battle-fields but going to use it in every 
grandmother’s back yard from the pumps 
of airplanes flying over the city, because 
you know and [ know that is exactly what 
we are going to do if we have a war. 
Why lie about it? What is more, | chal- 
lenge you to put it on the pages of the 
American, German, British, Japanese and 
so forth text-books, for, believe it or not, 
that is the only way to ever get the Amer- 
ican, Japanese, British and German boy 
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and girl to hate the dastardliness of war 
is to take the glory and glamour out of it. 
Prove to every German, English, French, 
and American boy that his mother and 
sister the next time have the same chance 
of being blown to smithereens that the 
soldiers have and appeal to his sportsman- 
ship and decency and you might have a 
change to abolish war, but not the way 
you are going about it. 

To continue further on this business of 
disarmament, the disarmament I believe 
in would compel every boy, every girl in 
every country—not every girl because the 
women naturally are for peace until war 
comes; then they stick white feathers 
on the bosoms of men that won’t go. 
In other words, we all become victims 
of it when the right time comes, so 
let us not indict any one. In times like 
these it would be an excellent thing if 
the nations of the world would agree that 
instead of abolishing all uniforms that 
we open up a few more factories and com- 
pel every young man between the ages 
of eighteen at least and twenty-three, for 
a period of not less than three months a 
year for four years of his life, or five years 
of his life, to attend a real military camp, 
I mean a military camp, however, where 
there would be real officers, where they 
would have real guns—not a lot of bed 
slats—where they would be put in real 
trenches, the trenches would be deep and 
if it didn’t rain, by the gods of war I 
would turn the hose pipes on them. It 
wouldn’t be long before rats and lice 
would gather and not even the mothers, 
the wives and sweethearts of these young 
men would be allowed on the military 
reservation for a period of three months. 
In other words, right here in the back 
yards of St. Louis, New York, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Moscow and Tokio you have 
an opportunity in one grand gesture, an 
excellent and practical way of disillusion- 
ing the average young man of this glor- 
ious idea of war and the romance and 
future of it by putting him in a real camp, 
under real officers, who would make him 
work. A lot of them would get pneu- 
monia and die, that is true. but of course 
if there be a war they would die anyway, 
so we have to be very hard about such 
matters. I would keep him there and 


you would be killing three birds with 
one stone. 


You would be instilling in 
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him a discipline, which is quite impossible 
for him to get in the average pool room 
I have been in, in Missouri and other 
places throughout the world. As I was 
Saying, we could kill three birds with 
one stone, we would be subjecting him 
to a system of rigid discipline and in- 
stilling in him a respect for society, law 
and order which we do not now get in 
the average pool room and places of av- 
erage amusement, and a respect for our 
superiors, which even although we be- 
lieve in a democracy, each one of us has 
a superior and we should respect him, and 
here we are fast losing respect in this 
republic and in other countries in the 
world simply because of lack of discipline. 
I do not know a better place than a rigid 
military cantonment to give a man 
straight shoulders, straight thinking and 
straight shooting when necessary. It may 
be necessary, even with bank robbers like 
that excellent young man yesterday in 
this very city of St. Louis. 

These ideas are not really radical. I 
am speaking extemporaneously from a 
fund of experience and thought after fif- 
teen years along this one particular line. 
No one need prove a ease against war. 
Every sane person in every country in 
the world is agreed that it is vile, a rotten 
monster, but, on the other hand, it is all 
well and good to talk this way. What 
can we do about it? These ideas which 
I have advanced to you are simply ideas 
put out, shall I say, to challenge your 
thoughts on the subject? I have no 
panacea for peace. I repeat it is not 
something that can be brought about over 
night. I believe that it is necessary in 
every country in the world to have, shall 
I say a moral substitute perhaps for war. 
We can perhaps put as great a thrill into 
the pursuit of peace as we found in the 
past in war. I think it would be an ex- 
eellent thing if the Americans would 
start, commencing this year of our 
Lord 1931, and I believe we have the type 
of a President who would listen to that 
sort of thing because he is a good thinker 
and a clear thinker, to give to the finest 
farm, to give to the finest producer of 


wheat in the United States, we will say, 
this year a Congressional Medal for pro- 
ducing the finest wheat. Why not? He 
ought to get something! Let us pass a 
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resolution petitioning the British gov- 
ernment,—as school teachers we should 
do this—that the finest school teacher in 
the British Empire, commencing in the 
year of our Lord 1931, be it man or 
woman, be given the Victorian Cross for 
being the finest school teacher in the Brit- 
ish Empire. You know we can only get 
it now for killing men, but every boy in 
the British Empire wants one—just re- 
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member that. Let us petition the French 
government beginning this year that the 
finest artist in France be given the Legion 
of Honor, and so on the world around. 
In other words, my friends, the oppor- 
tunity is here now to put patriotism up 
on a much higher pedestal than ever 
dreamt of by our fathers. 

I thank you. 





THE STATUS OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI 


By Nan E. Wade 


Associate Professor of Language 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Mo. 


HE DOWNWARD TREND of mod- 

ern foreign languages in the high 

schools of the United States fur- 
nished the subject matter for. an en- 
lightening editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat February 
17, 1931. ‘the author of the editorial, us- 
ing data obtained from the United States 
Uttice of Education to substantiate his 
statements, comments at some length on 
this decline, cites percentages to show 
the decrease in the number of students 
studying languages, and suggests as rea- 
sons for the decline: (1) ‘‘ American iso- 
lation from foreign speaking peoples;’’ 
(2) the ‘‘practical slant of the public 
school and university training of the na- 
tion;’’ and (3) ‘‘the genera! adoption of 
English as one of the international lan- 
guages.’’ The author concludes with a 
question, the import of which is that we 
are not serving our own iuterests by 
shutting our eyes to the value of lan- 
guages. 

If the decline of language study is of 
enough significance for our metropolitan 
papers to be taking note of it and for 
our national Office of Education to at- 
tempt to fathom the cause, surely it is 
time for the language teachers in the 
state of Missouri to be aroused by the 
situation. At least they should be con- 
versant with the conditions in their own 
localities. 

A study made by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and published in the 





School and Community for February, 
1931 shows that there were at that time 
in Missouri 3 first class high schools in 
which German was being taught; 49 of- 
fering Spanish; and 62, French. Do the 
language teachers in the state of Mis- 
souri know where these schools are lo- 
cated? Do they know how many of them 
are in their own section of the state? 
Are they interested in knowing whether 
more or fewer schools in their particular 
community are offering languages than 
cid one year ago? ten years ago? If 
fewer schools are including languages in 
their curriculum, are the language 
teachers seeking to find the reason for it? 

The writer of this article, having re- 
turned to Missouri schools after an ab- 
sence of five years in a state where lan- 
guages receive more attention than they 
do in Missouri, felt curious to know just 
what their status is in the section of the 
state where she is employed, the district 
centering around the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Kirksville. Ac- 
cordingly a study was begun. 

The study thus far concerns itself 
only with the number of schools in this 
section of the state teaching modern lan- 
guages. Effort has been made to secure 
accurate information covering a period of 
sixteen years. The questionnaire method 
has not been used. The rapid turnover of 
both teachers and administrators in the 
small high schools together with the 
frequent inadequacy in the record files 
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invalidate the questionnaire as a means 
or securing reliable data. The information 
was secured, therefore, from the files of 
the high school directories, published an- 
nually by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Ihe Northeast Missouri district em- 
braces twenty-five counties. The records 
on file at the college show that in this 
district there are 131 first class and 16 
second class high schools. These 147 
schools, then, were the ones which served 
us a basis for the study. ‘he findings are 
given in the table which follows: 
Schools offering 


Year French Spanish German 
1915-1916 0 0 40 
1916-1917 0 0 44 
1917-1918 i 3 41 
1918-1919 21 3D 2 
1919-1920 18 9) 0 
1920-1921 15 8 0 
1921-1922 19 12 2 
1922-1923 20 9 1 
1923-1924 21 7 3 
1924-1925 12 11 1 
1925-1926 1l 7 2 
1926-1927 9 11 1 
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1927-1928 1l y 0 
1928-1929 1U 10 H) 
1929-1930 8 8 4 
193U-1931 3 6 1 


I'ew deductions need to be made. UCon- 
clusions are obvious. One has only to 
look at the dates to see that the decline in 
the popularity of German was the out- 
come of the antipathy which the World 
War fostered toward it. That once 
popular language has never been able to 
retrieve its former status. In the years 
following close upon the war French and 
Spanish enjoyed a sught era of pros- 
perity. No consistent development, how- 
ever, is evident. In the last seven years 
conditions have fluctuated, with first one 
Romance language slightly in the lead 
and then the other. ‘I'he figures reveal 
conclusively that languages in Northeast 
Missouri are showing the same downward 
trend that characterizes them in the 
United States as a whole. Do the other 
sections of the state show the same tend- 
ency? If they do, isn’t it time for the 
modern language teachers of Missouri to 
wake up? 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND ETHICS. 


Executive Committee 
Missouri State Teachers Association 

Your Committee on Professional Standards 
and Ethics has given due consideration to the 
problems before it and has concluded that the 
Code, as it now stands, is entirely adequate to 
meet all reasonable needs. However, we feel 
that the greatest need at the present time is 
to have every teacher, both present and 
prospective, thoroughly familiar with the Code 
and with its implications. If the Code is 
thoroughly understood and generally observed, 
it is felt that our profession will be very ma- 
terially elevated in all respects. 

In order that all teachers may be thorough- 
ly familiar with the Code, we beg leave to 
recommend as follows: 

(1) That all teacher-training institutions, 
both public and private, make it a point 
to have the Code discussed and under- 
stood by all prospective teachers at some 
suitable point in their careers as stu- 
dents. 

(2) That all County Superintendents be 
supplied with a sufficient number of 
copies of the Code, and requested to 
give copies to every applicant for a cer- 
tificate at the time of the stated exami- 
nations, 


(3) That the State Superintendent also be 
requested to give copies of the Code to 
every applicant for a certificate. 

(4) That the Secretary of the State 
Teachers Association be authorized to 
see that a copy of the Code goes out 
with every membership receipt issued 
by his oftice. 

We recognize of course that the following 
out of the above suggestions will necessarily 
mean some duplication of effort, but it is our 
feeling that no harm would be done and that 
the greater familiarity with the Code and its 
meaning would be weil worth the effort and 
expense involved. 

Finally, because of the rapidly-changing 
nature of the teaching personnei or the State, 
the Committee feels that the plan suggested 
above should be made continuous in order to 
make sure that all entering teachers may be 
thoroughly informed concerning our Code. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Professional Standards 
and Ethics 
L. B. Hoy, 
Pauline Kiess, 
M. A, O’Rear, Chairman, 
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Iu Memoriam 





Che following teachers have died 
During the year 1930-31 


Alexander, Anna, Kansas City 
Altheuser, Lillian, Cape Girardeau 
Alton, Amzi, Cape Girardeau 
Ambrister, Mary, St. Louis. 
Ashbrook, Eugenia Bowles, St. Louis 
Avery, Ewing B., Kansas City 
Bailey, A. H., Mountain Grove 
Beckman, J. H., Kansas City 
Bess, Walter E., West Plains 
Bilbrey, Urchel, Summersville 
Birch, Mrs. Mary A., St. Louis 
Blount, Ray, Syracuse 
Brennan, Fannie, St. Joseph 
Britton, Frances, Rush Hill 
Brown, Kate E., St. Louis 
Buchanan, Elizabeth, Kansas City 
Burney, Margaret Sue, St. Joseph 
Burton, Florence Estelle, St. Louis 
Callicott, Jackson, Cape Girardeau 
Carpenter, Samuel D., St. Louis 
Carrington, Mrs. W. T., Jefferson City 
Castile, Mildred, Lesterville 
Conwon, Mrs. Rebecca, Springfield 
Copman, Grace, St. Joseph 
Coughlin, Mary, Kansas City 
Coulter, Velma, Maryville 
Crone, Chloe, St. Louis 
Dallas, Etta E., Kansas City 
Da Vault, Wm. a Marble Hill 
Davis, Eunice, Appleton City 
Day, Mrs. Myrtle Ainsworth, Lexing- 
ton 
De Camp, Sallie M., St. Louis 
Decker, Gertrude, St. Louis 
Deiterich, Geo. D., Carrollton 
Dodd, ‘A. A., Kansas City 
Dysart, ‘Anna E., Marshall 
Eschbach, A. G., St. Louis 
Farmer, Earl . St. Louis 
Farrell, Kate, St. Louis 
Fling, H. P.. Flat River 
Gaty, Vivian Pearl, Ste. Genevieve 
Geair, Mary, St. Louis 
Glaser, Lillian, St. Louis 
Green, Athel, New Hampton 
Green, T. Jennie, Kirksville 
Aall, Wm. John, 'St. Louis 
Harrison, Berdell, Shelbina 
Harvey, H. Clay, Kansas City 
Hawkins, Wm, John, Clayton 
Henry, Justina T., St. Louis 
Henry, Nelson B., Cape Girardeau 
Hill, Mrs. Celeste, Dexter 
Hoar, M. Ethel, Kansas City 
Hoheimer, Pearl, Centralia 
Hooley, Margaret, St. Louis 
Hughes, Mrs. Eula, Fayette 
Hummel, Irene, Webb City 
Johns, Sadie J., St. Louis 
Johnston, Anna, Bowling Green 
Kes, Frances, Joplin 
Kemper, Mrs. Naoma, Exeter 
Larkin, Margaret, Brookfield 
Lasar, Madeline, St. Louis 


Lawson, Roselle, Seneca 
Lewis, Roland, Purdy 
Livingstone, Anna W., Kansas City 
Macklin, Lurin Patrick, St. Louis 
MacQueary, T. H., St. Louis 
Mantle, Benona, Linn 
Maloney, Ed. R., Browning 
Maloney, Mary, St. Louis 
Marriott, Grace, Eldon 
Martin, Mrs. Edna M. Krinn, Butler 
McCarroll, Bessie, Dexter 
Messmore, Mildred, Kansas City 
Miller, C. E., St. Joseph 
Miller, Mrs. Ruth, St. Louis 
Morgan, Laura E., St. Louis 
Morse, Ernest R., Kansas City 
Murch, Harvey G., St. Louis 
QO’ Donnell, John B., Kansas City 
Peak, Clayton, Deepwater 
Pemberton, Grace, Columbia 
Polk, Elizabeth J., Kansas City 
Probert, Ethel, Carthage 
Randolph, Melva, St. Louis 
Randolph, Violet T., St. Louis 
Rayfield, Lelia, Annapolis 
Richard, Agness, Kansas City 
Robinson, Georgia, St. Louis. 
Rohlfing, Amelia, Cape Girardeau 
Saddler, Pauline, Montrose 
Sammons, Mrs. Louise, Springfield 
Sebring, W. C., Springfield 
Shay, Anna, St. Louis 
Shelton, Thomas, Vienna 
Sheridan, Margaret L., St. Louis 
Smith, Mrs. Carrie E., Dexter 
Specking, Bernard C., Cape Girar- 
deau 
Sveer, Rachel L., Springfield 
Spillman, Dr. W. J., Cape Girardeau 
Staples, Florence A., Kansas City 
Stepp, Jefferson, Lilbourn 
Sullivan, F. J., St. Louis 
Suss, Rachel, St. Louis 
Swift, Carl B., Springfield 
Thomas, W. W., Springfield 
Thompson, Armida, St. Louis 
Thompson, Margaret M., St. Louis 
Traynor. Nellie, St. Joseph 
Tuttle, Eva, Columbia 
Twyman, Zulah, Kansas City 
Tyndall, Jessie C., St. Louis 
Vetter, Mrs. Marie, Joplin 
Walker, Alma E., Kansas City 
Walker, Clifford, "Aurora 
Wilson, J. A., Milo 
Wingert, Florence, Kansas City 
Wolfe, Arthur L., Parkville 
Womack, Nellie, Poplar Bluff 
Wood, Dona G.. Trenton 
Wood, O. A., Kansas City 
Wright, Aline, St. Louis 
Yates, Winifred, Queen City 
a Mrs. Helen W., Cape Girar- 
eau 








RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO AND 
ADOPTED BY ASSEMBLY OF DELE- 
GATES, NOV. 11, 1931. 

To the Assembly of Delegates of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 11, 1931, we, your Committee on 
Resolutions, desire to submit the follow- 
ing report: 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


That we commend the members of the fifty- 
sixth General Assemblv of the State of Mis- 
souri for their splendid work in develoving 
and passing progressive and far-reaching 
school legislation, and we further commend 
the unselfish work of those educational leaders 
whose communities could not expect to profit 
directly by this legislation. 

2 


That we commend the President of the 
University of Missouri for his reiteration of 
the philosophy that education is a primary 
function in a democratic state. To this prin- 
ciple the founders of the Republic and the cit- 
izens of the commonwealth of Missouri have 
consistently subscribed. We believe any econ- 
omy which crinples the State’s educational 
program will not onlv fail to vive the intended 
temporarv relief, but wil] inflict a permanent 
injury upon the —. of the State. 


That we favor the provosed amendment to 
the state constitution snonsored bv the Mis- 
souri State Lihrarv Association nroviding that 
a tax for vublic libraries in citv, county, or 
school district be made a separate tax. 

4 

That we recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Missonri State Teachers Associ- 
ation that it consider the desirabilitv of es- 
tablishine a standine committee on child wel- 
fare as outlined at the White House Confer- 
ence. 

5 

That we approve the generous professional 
attitude of sunerintendents and boards of edu- 
_ cation in encouraginr’ teachers under their di- 
rection to attend the professional meetines 
held in the State of Missouri. and we urge the 
teachers of our state to continue to merit such 
consideration by their attendance at the ses- 
sions of these proerams and h~ their support 
of the activities of our Associations. 

6 


That we endorse the vrogram of observance 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington. to take place in 
1932: aecept with avnpreciation, the invitation 
of the Georre Washineton Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and pledge this organization to ex- 
tend earnest cooneration to the United States 
Commission in all possible wavs, so that future 
generations of American citizens may be in- 
spired to live according to the example and 
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life and 
character, and thus perpetrate the American 
Republic. 


precepts of Washington’s exalted 


7 

That it is the sense of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. in convention assembled, 
that the Missouri General Assembly at its 
next session be urged to make an appropria- 
tion of money as authorized by the Missouri 
Legislative Act of 1921, sufficient to match 
the appropriation of anvroximately $30,000 
allotted by the Federal Government to carry 
on the program of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons in Missouri. 

& 

That we pledge our aid and efforts to all 
movements and agencies which have for their 
ultimate purpose the securing of universal 
peace among men. 


That we express our sincere appreciation 
for the thouchtfulness of all those versons and 
organizations in the City of St. Louis which 
have made sienificant contributions to this 
most unique and svecessful nrogram. 

C. A. Phillins, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTION 
OFFERED AND ADOPTED AT GEN- 
ERAL SESSION ON NOVEM- 

BER 14th 

RESOLVED: That our thanks be exvressed 
to the various individuals and organizations in 
St. Louis that have provided the hospitality 
accorded us ineluding Mavor Victor J. Miller 
and the Citv Government: the Citv’s Hospi- 
tality Committee eomnoced of Branch Rickev, 
Chairman, FE. 7. Mudd. Treasurer, Arthur A. 
Rlumeyer. T.. Wade Childress. J. Lionbereer 
Davis and Frank M. Mavfeld: the St. Lovis 
Convention. Publicitv and Tourist Bureau for 
its manv helvful services and cooveration he- 
fore and durine our convention: Mr. Frank M. 
Mavfield, President. Scruges-Vandervoort and 
Barney for his address of weleome: the Avc- 
sociated Retailers of St. Touis Arthyr C 
Brooks, Browning Arms Comnany. Butler 
Rrothers. Benjamin H. Charles, Cole Chemical 
Company, Ine.. Eisenstadt Mannfacturing 
Companv. A. FE. Forhes. Wm B. Ittner. Tne., 
Robert McK. Jones. Lamhert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Landis Machine Company, A. H. Lewis 
Medicine Companv. McQuay-Norris Manufar- 
turing Company, Newhouse Galleries, Inc., R. 
C. Can Company, Rueckert Meat Comnany, St. 
Louis American League Base Ball Companv, 
St. Louis Clearing House Association, St. 
Louis Hotel Association. Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, A. G. Spalding and _ Brothers. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Company and 
Walk-Over Shoe Stores, who. with the help 
of the St. Louis Convention Bureau, provided 
a fund to pay for the Colliseum and other 
meeting places, 
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UMEROUS SCHOOL buildings have 

been erected with little regard to 

their adaptability to school service. 
They range from the ornate stone and 
marble buildings down to the box car 
type one-room bilaterally lighted rural 
school. In all groups there is a waste 
of money in construction, a waste of space 
and a lack of needed conveniences which 
inelude proper lighting, proper heating, 
toilet facilities, ete. 

The Department of School Building 
Service was organized to give assistance 
to the schools of the state in securing 
properly constructed school buildings 
without a waste of school money. 

The Department will be ready to help 
make preliminary surveys of the present 
building, of building needs and of the 
ability to build. It will also assist in 
working out a schedule of the rooms, lo- 
cation and size of the building with all 
accessories. The Department will exam- 
ine preliminary plans of the architect and 
approve final plans before contracts are 
let. 

All buildings constructed should, and 
where state aid is expected, must have the 
plans approved by this Department. It 
is well to do this before it is too late to 
make any changes. The best procedure 
is to consult the Director of this Depart- 
ment who will assist in making up a pro- 
posed educational schedule of rooms and 
accessories for the building. This will 
enable the architect to draw the prelim- 
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inary plans which will then be approved 
by the local board and the state director 
who will make suggested changes. After- 
wards the architect will draw the final 
plans subject to the approval of the same 
person. 

Boards are warned against making con- 
tracts with architects years in advance of 
the proposed building program. Instances 
have been found in the state where boards 
contemplate a building program and make 
the contract. In later months they found 
they could not complete the building at 
that time and put it off indefinitely. 
Years later when they attempted to build 
they found they were tied up with this 
architect. 


COUNTY CHORUSES POPULAR 


County choruses, sponsored by the 
Musie Division of the State Department of 
Education have increased rapidly in popu- 
larity throughout the State since their in- 
auguration in 1929. In the school year 
of 1929-30 there were only three such 
choruses organized. Last year 25 counties 
took advantage of this opportunity to de- 
velop choruses and this year at least fifty 
will be prepared for the county-wide song 
fest. 

Miss Virginia Meierhoffer who has 
charge of this work has planned a state 
wide chorus of elementary children for the 
State Fair next August. More complete 
announcement will be made in the next is- 
sue of School and Community, 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
SECOND QUARTER 


§ MENTIONED in the October School 
and Community, quarterly examina- 1. Terrestrial Meridians are:.a. imaginary 
Tate ; = 7 _ lines running parallel to the equator; 
- wens in Art, Music and Elementary b. imaginary lines running at right 
Science are printed in this publication as angles to the equator through the poles; 
a supplement to the quarterly examina- ce. the lines running north and south 


tion sent from the State Department of used in determining the time belts; d. 
Education. imaginary lines used in designating the 


different zones. 






answer and place a line under it. 















Second Quarter Test Questions 2. For convenience the number of merid- 
ians designated on the earth’s surface 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—A Class is: a. 100; b. 180; c. 270; d. 360. 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 8. One hour’s time is equivalent to about: 

A. Some of the following statements are true, a. 15°; b. 30°; c. 33°; d. 90°; longitude. 
some are false. Write true before those 4. There are: a. three; b. four; c. five; 
which are true and false before those which d. six; time belts in the United States.§ 4 
are false. It is better not to guess if you 5. The reason that sailors use the north 






star as a guide when sailing the sea is: 
a. because it is a bright star; b. because 


are not sure. 
1. The work of bacteria in the de- 








composition of waste material 
is harmful to mankind. 

2. A sun dial is an instrument to 
measure the heat from the sun. 


Se 38. The day and the night are each 6. The earth rotates on its axis once in: 
twelve hours long at the equator a. 12 hours; b. 24 hours; c. 7 days; d. 
and never vary in length. 365% days. 

bieeah 4. Nitrogen is taken from the air 7. The cause of day and night is: a. the 


by most plants and animals. 
5. Nitrogen is a very valuable food 
for plants. 


United States we set our watches 
an hour earlier each time we 
cross a time belt. 


B. There are several answers suggested for 


the following questions. Select the correct 


bigera 6. Plants quickly adapt themselves the inclination of the axis of the earth. 
to existing surrounding condi- 8. The distance north or south of the equa- 
tions and substances. tor is called: a. latitude; b. altitude; c. 
euhant 7. Carbon dioxide gas will turn longitude; d. declination. 
lime water milky. 9. The path of a heavenly body is called 
ee wane 8. Most all air contains microbes its: a. circumference; b. orbit; ¢. inclin- 
and germs. ation; d. declination. 
ee 9. Man has been able to adapt 10. It is warmer in the summer than in 
himself to more varied condi- winter because: a. the earth is closer 
tions than any other type of life. to the sun; b. more energy from the 
ee ae 10. Oxidation is a method for put- sun strikes a given area of the earth: 
ting more oxygen into the air. ce. the sun is hotter: d. the earth is 
ayy oe 11. The planets closer to the sun tipped more on its axis. 
than the earth have shorter 11. We have more daylight in summer than 
years while those farther away in winter because: a. the earth rotates 
have longer years. more slowly; b. the sun’s rays fall more 
aide hai 12. The poles of the earth and its direct: c. there are fewer clouds in the 
axis are all in the same straight summer: d. the earth’s axis is tipped to- 
line. ward the sun. 
ae are 13. If the earth’s axis were per- 12. Air is classified as a: a. mixture; b. 
pendicular to the plane of its compound; c. element. 
orbit there would be no seasons. 13. Air is: a. a solid; b. liouid; c. gas. 
Picoeey 14. Ng alg ny —— 14. The air is comnosed of avvroximately: 
longitude. r a. 1/12; b. 1/3; c. 1/5; d. %, oxygen. 
eae 15. In traveling west across the 15. The air is composed of approximately: 


C. Complete the followine statements with 
the proper word or words. 


1. 





the big dipper helps to locate it; c. be- 
cause it is in line with the earth’s axis: 
d. because it is visible in all parts of 
the northern hemisphere. 







revolution of the earth around the sun; 
b. the rotation of the earth on its ~ <is: 
c. the revolution of the sun in space: d. 


a. %; b. %; c. 4/5; d. 5/6, nitrogen. 


In locating a north or south position 
on the earth’s surface we use 
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2. In locating an east or west position on 
the earth’s surface we use......... 

3. For convenience one of the meridians 
has been designated the prime meridian 
and passes through ......... ~ England. 

4. The point at which a substance must 


be heated to catch fire is known as the 


veusewes point. 

5. Piemts absorb ....ccccee gas from the 
air. 

6. Animals use .......... out of the air. 

7. The element found in air that causes fire 
SN UE ccwkccasoss 

8. The gas found in air that will not sup- 
port combustion is ........... 

9. A man who has done much toward the 


improvement of plant life is ........... 
10. The location of a large plant for the 
manufacture of nitrogen is at ......... 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—B Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 


A. Some of the following statements are true, 


others are false. Place the letter T before 

true statements; place the letter F before 

false statements. 

cubes 1, Luther Burbank could produce a 
new vegetable or fruit from two 
different plants. 

wena 2. Burbank established .a nursery 
in Florida, and carried on his 
experiments there. 

icuicide 3. Bulbs need rich, mellow soil. 

shee 4. Tulip bulbs should be planted 
early in the spring. 

Renee 5. The tulip is usually recognized 

. as the National Flower of Hol- 

land. 

svaeed 6. Bulbs planted in October de- 
velop roots before the ground 
freezes. 

hea 7. Dew and fog are much alike. 

sca scien 8. The common varieties of chrys- 
anthemum are annuals. 

vaeube 9. By pinching off all but one of 
the chrysanthemum buds, a 
single large bloomi can be ob- 
tained. 

aires 10. A thick bill is a prominent char- 
acteristic of seed-eating birds. 

ianeul 11. The rabbit is beneficial to the 
farmer. 

pce nan 12. Gophers are being exterminated 
as rapidly as possible. 

rabean 13. Mice reproduce rapidly. 

obeeus 14. Gophers do more damage to 
crops than rabbits. 

iébant 15. Foxes, coyotes and weasels are 
natural enemies of gophers. 

Keer son 16. Bulbs are grown in soil or water. 

-aewKe 17. Tulips and daffodils are always 
grown in water. 

PRT Ee: 18. Outdoor beds for bulbs do not 
need protective covering. 

tébeds 19. Constellations change positions 
in the sky. 

ewes 20. The Big Dipper is often called 

“The Great Dog.” 
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B. You will find in these columns the word or 
words needed to complete the statements 
below. Write the appropriate word in the 
proper space. 


ten two sociable 
north thistle bird fuss 

cat bird twelve warbler 
winter six south 


21. The chipping sparrow is a .........- 
member of the sparrow family. 

22. The gold finch is often called the 

23. The mother quail lays from ........ 
WD covsccse eggs. 

24. Quails do not fly ............ when 
winter comes. 

25. The mourning dove produces ........ 
families of birds each summer. 


. Write the word Bulb before the flowers 


listed below which grow from _ bulbs. 
Write the word Seed before those which 
grow from seed. 

camewd 26. narcissus 


Pree 27. zinnia 
ree y 28. lily 

‘Vewes 29. violet 
eS 30. crocus 


. Below is a list of animals. Write the letter 


E before the ones which are enemies of the 
garden.. Write the letter X before those 
that are not. 


ioneun Bl, gophers; ...0. BB. CBtZ ocseee 
a er} §«seeaes 34, webRiss” ow se 35. 
squirrel. 


. Underline the word or words in paren- 


theses which will make the statement cor- 

rect. 

36. The best known plant produced by Mr. 
Burbank is the (plumcot, Burbank po- 
tato, white black berry). 

37. Fogs form in valleys through the (low- 
ering, raising) of the temperature of 
the body of air. 

38. Chrysanthemums are usually raised 
from (seeds, bulbs, roots). 

39. Rabbits are (vegetable, meat, fruit) 
eaters. 

40. When indoor bulbs are first planted 
they must be placed in a (warm, cool, 
light) place to force the (leaves, roots). 


MUSIC 


Some of the following statements are true 

others are false. Write the letter T before 

those statements that are true. Write the 

leter F before those statements that are 

false. 

“count 1. The flute is a member of the 
woodwind family. 

Paes Spey 2. All flutes are made of wood. 

Pat 3. The minuet was originally a 
French court dance. 

iio mata 4. A march is always written in 


4/4 time. 
se es 5. Swiss May Dance is an Italian 
Folk Song. 


B. Underline the word or words within the 
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parentheses which makes the statement 

correct. 

6. A minuet is usually written in (4/4, 
3/4, 2/4) time. 

7. In this minuet the first tune is heard 
(1, 2, 5) times. (Play—Minuet by 
Beethoven). 

8. The violin is often heard in combina- 
tion with the (tuba, flute, trombone). 

9. The minuet is a (stately, fast, funny) 
dance. 

10. Folk Songs are (easy, difficult) to sing. 

. Listen to the following numbers. Under- 

line the word which describes the rhythm 

you hear. 

11. folk dance—lullaby—march. 

12. march—minuet—gavotte. 

13. lullaby—march—waltz. 

14. minuet—march—gigue. 

15. waltz—minuet—lullaby. 

. Listen to the following numbers. Under- 

line the name of the instrument you hear. 

16. bass viol—flute—trombone. 

17. violin—oboe—drum. 

18. violin—flute—clarinet. 

. Listen to the following numbers. Under- 

line the word which describes the music 

you hear. 

19. dance—bells—spinning wheel. 

20. lullaby—elves dancing—march. 


ART 
Suggested Time: 15 Minutes. 
. Some of the following statements are true, 
others are not true. Before those state- 
ments which are true write the letter T; 
before those which are false, write the let- 
ter F. 
gaacer 1. Several light colors arranged to- 
gether in a dress make a more 
pleasing arrangement than a 
combination of light and dark. 
The best arrangement for cut 
flowers is to bunch them close 
together in a low vase. 
The art of book making is an 
old one. 
The beauty of the Doric column 
lies in its simplicity. 
The Corinthian column is more 
massive than either the Doric 
or Ionic. 
The Ionic column is character- 
ized by its scroll-shaped top. 
In arranging furniture in a 
room, balance can be obtained 
only by placing articles equally 
distant from some point in the 
room. 
It is better to draw free hand, 
the picture of a flower as it 
looks to you, even though it is 
imperfect, than to trace a per- 
fect drawing. 
Paper cutting is a form of rep- 
resentation. 
Only those who have a special 
talent for drawing should be 
interested in art. 
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B. Underline the word (or words) within 


B. 


parentheses which makes the best state- 

ment. 

11. Blue and yellow form a(n) (analogous, 
complementary, monochromatic) color 
harmony. 

12. Complementary colors lie (opposite 
each other, side by side) in the color 


circle. 
13. Orange, yellow and green form a(n) 
(analogous, complementary, mono- 


chromatic) color harmony. 

14. (A simple arrangement, A crowded 
arrangement) of furniture in a school 
room is more attractive. 


15. A (bright, neutral, light) background | 


is best for a poster. 


16. Name two pictures you have studied 
this quarter. 


17. Name the painter of each. .......... 


SSSSSSSCSESOSONSSHSSCSSOSLSSEHOCHESCHESE HBSS 


18. What country or school of art does 
each represent? 


eeeereeeee eee eee eeeeeee 


eevee eeereeereeeee 
eocVeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


19-20. Name the general theme of each 
picture. ...... 0. eee eee eect eee eeeees 


eeeeveeereeseeeers 
eceoeveeceeveseeseeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee eee ee weer eee 
eeoeeereeereeeeeeeeseeeeee 


KEYS 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—A Class 


‘1. False; 2. False; 3. True; 4. False; 5. True; 


6. False; 7. True; 8. True; 9. True; 10. False; 
11. False; 12. True; 13. True; 14. False; 15. 
True. 


imaginary lines running at right 
angles to the equator through the 

poles. 

360. 

15°. 

four. 

because it is in line with the earth’s 

axis. 

24 hours. 

the rotation of the earth on its axis. 

. latitude. 

orbit. 

the earth is tipped more on its axis. 

. the earth’s axis is tipped toward the 
sun. 
a. mixture. 

. c. gas. 
c 
c 


1. b. 
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—— 
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. 1/5. 
. 4/5. 


ia 
oe 99 fo 


C. 
1. latitude; 2. longitude; 3. Greenwich; 4. 


kindling; 5. carbon dioxide; 6. oxygen; 7. 
oxygen; 8. carbon dioxide; 9. Luther Bur- 
bank; 10. Muscle Shoals. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—B Class 


A. 1. T; 2. FP; 3 T; 4. FP; 6 T; 6. T; 7. T; 


8. F; 9. T; 10. T; 11. F; 12. T; 18. T; 14. T; 
15. T; 16. T; 17. F; 18. F; 19. T; 20. F. 
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. 21. sociable; 22. thistle bird; 23. 
twelve; 24. south; 25. two. 

. 26. bulb; 27. seed; 28. bulb; 29. seed; 30. 
bulb. 

. 81. Es; 32. X; 33. E; 34. E; 35. X. 

. 36. Burbank potato; 37. lowering; 38. 
bulbs; 39. vegetable; 40. cool—roots. 

MUSIC : 

~o ee aF23 Te & ee. 

. 6. 3/4; 7. 2; 8. flute; 9. stately; 10. easy. 

>. Teachers may play the following numbers: 

11. Folk dance—Norwegian Dance—Grieg 


ten— 


Ao A hw 


OQ > 


12. Minuet—Minuet —Mozart 
13. Waltz—Waltz —Brahms 
14, March—Semper Fidelis —Sousa 
15. Lullaby—Jasmine Flower 

D. 16. flute—Elfin Dance —Grieg 
17. violin—Humoresque —Dvorak 


18. flute—Omaha Indian Game Song 

E. 19. bells—Legend of the Bells —Planquette 

20. elves dancing—Elfin Dance —Grieg 
ART 

A.4, 733 FS Ose Ti GP: & Ps DT Pee. 
zy O.:3s M. FF. 

B. 11. complementary; 12. opposite each oth- 
er; 13. analogous; 14. a simple arrange- 
ment; 15. neutral. 

C. 16. Any two pictures of group one, Courses 
of Study, pp. 251, 252. 17. the name of the 
painter of each of the pictures ‘studied; 18. 
the name of the country in which the paint- 
er was born or the school of art he repre- 
sents; 19.-20. The general theme of each 
picture mentioned. 
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ASK QUESTIONS' THE 
HOPE 
OF A NATION 
CHARACTER 

SERIES 

This -series includes 

stories, dramatizations, 


lessons, programs, proj- 
ects. handwork and 
posters for the building 
of specific traits of character to be developed 
in concrete life situations and in correlation 
with regular lessons and everyday activities. 





The series is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education as a supplement to jj 
the bulletin on Character Education. See 
1931 Courses of Study, page 15. 


Address 
Palmer Publishing Company 
Y. W.C.A. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 























The new WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia assists the 
teacher and pupils in finding the information required 
in the new Missouri COURSE OF STUDY. 


Published at the request of County Superintendents who desire their teachers to have 
the help that this outline furnishes. 


Continued from the October issue. 


AGRICULTURE 


By a study of the topics listed below a complete review of practically every division 
of Agriculture is supplied. Numbers refer to pages in World Book Encyclopedia. 


DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Suggestions to Teachers. 
Cattle, 1250-58 
Dairying, 1807-11 
Milk, 4481-84 
UNIT I 
Butter produced in U. S., 1042 
Butter produced in Mo., 1042 
Cheese produced in U. S., 1327 
Comparison of dairy with other farm pro- 
ducts in U. S., 7374 
Comparison in Mo., 4552 
Line of dairying to follow, 1808 
States leading in dairy products, 1810 
States leading in milk production, 4482 
States leading in butter production, 1042 
States leading in cheese production, 1326 
History of dairy industry, in U. S., 1810 


UNIT II 
Selecting Dairy 
Herd. 
Pictures of dairy cattle, 1252 
Characteristics of breed, 1251-54 
Breeds of dairy cattle, 1252 
Origin of breeds, 1252 
Starting a dairy herd, 1807-09 
UNIT Ill 
Selecting Individual Animals. 
Selecting good dairy cows, 1251-1807-9 
Butter produced by different breeds, 1253-4 
Age of breeding, 1251 
Length of productive life, 1251 
UNIT IV 
Improvement of Dairy Herd. 
Improving herd, 1809 
Feeding, 1809-10, 1251, 1256 


Breed and Starting Dairy 
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AWAIT. GRADUATES 
Gem City Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Thorough Courses in Business 
and Stenography. Write for our 

beautiful free Year Book. 


D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, IIl. 


Keeping records, 1809 
Disposing of inferior animals, 1809 
Origin of dairy breeds, 1252 
Channel Islands, 1303 
Isle of Guernsey, 1303 
Isle of Jersey, 1303 
Netherlands, 4884-95 
Scotland, 6436-47 
UNIT V 
Dairy Barns. 
Site of barn, 1809. 
Protection of cows, 1810. 
Advantages of silo, 6612-13 
Types of silos, 6611 
Size of silo, 6612. 
UNIT VI 
Feeding and Watering the Dairy Herd. 
Food requirements, 1254-6, 1809-10 
— for amount of grain food, 1255 
nerals, 1256 
Water necessary, 1256 
Amount of roughage needed, 1255 
Feeding during dry period, 1251-2 
Important considerations in watering, 1256 
Time of milking, 1252 
UNIT VII 
Diseases of Dairy Cattle. 
Diseases of dairy cattle, 9160-13308 
Necessity for sanitation, 1810 
Transmission of diseases to people, 6129, 
2522, 307, 1961 
Disposition of dead cattle, 307 
History of diseases 
Anthrax, 307 
Foot and mouth, 2521 
Tuberculosis, 7286-88 
Hydrophobia, 3308 
Rinderpest, 6129 
UNIT VIII 
Keeping Records of Individual Cows. 
Increasing productiveness, 1809-10, 1254-56, 
4481 
Value of production record, 1808-09 
Testing for butter fat, 2482-3 
UNIT IX . 
Care of Young Stock. 
Purpose of producing calf, 1251-2 
Age of weaning, 1256 
Teaching calf to drink, 1256 
Kind of milk to give calf, 1256 
Feeding schedule, 1256-7 


Supplementing skim milk, 1257 

Rations after milk feeding stops, 1257 

Lot for calves, 1256 

Dehorning calves, 1251 

Care of dairy heifer, 1251-52 

UNIT X 

Milk and Cream on the Farm 

Why cows should be kept clean, 1810 

Grooming of cows, 1810 

Characteristics of good quality of milk, 
4482 

Stable conditions necessary for good milk, 
1810 

Effect of health of cow on milk, 4482 

Sanitary conditions of stable, 1810 

Sanitary rules for milkers, 1810 

Handling of milk, 4481-2 

Cleaning milk containers, 1810 

Ways of separating milk and cream, 1737-8, 
042 


Babcock test, 482-3, 1736 
UNIT XI 
Making Butter on the Farm. 
Ripening of cream, 1042 
Temperature of churning, 1042 
Use of butter coloring, 1043 
How to tell when to stop churning, 1042 
Amount of salt, 1042 
UNIT XII 
Marketing Dairy Products and Surplus Stock 
Uses of milk, 4481-4 
Marketing milk and cream, 1736-7377 
Pasteurization, 4482 
Certified milk, 4482 
Cooperative creameries, 1736 
Basis of cream prices, 1736 
How cold storage regulates butter supply, 
1532-34 
Advantages of cold storage, 1532-4 
Why dispose of surplus stock, 1809 
Grading of butter, 1043 
UNIT XIII 
Keeping Records and Accounts for 
Enterprise. 
What records should include, 1809, 848 
How to record items of receipt and expense, 
848-9 


Dairy 


High Points 


. What state -is called the “bread and but- 
ter state?” 7377. 

. If the “staff of life” is bread, what is the 
“gold-headed cane?” 1040. 
Give the composition of milk, skim milk, 
butter, cheese. 4483-1043-1326. 
How is the Babcock test made and what 
is its purpose? 4483. 
Milk is a universal food for man and va- 
rious animals are kept for dairy purposes. 
4481, 1807. 
Every boy and girl is familiar with the 
principle of a separator. 1737-38. 

. While on the march, the camel, churned 
the first butter for the Arabs. 1041. 

. Of our many domestic animals, which is 
the most valuable? 1250. 
How does the annual production of but- 
ter compare with the annual production of 
cheese in America? Graphics, 1042, 1326. 
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UNIT I 
Production of Hogs in Missouri, United States, 
the World. 
Production in Mo., 4552 
Percentage of U. S. in world production, 
3191 
Conditions favoring production, 4552 
Production of hogs in corn belt states, 7377 
Use of pork and lard, 3191 
Hog producing countries, graphic, 3191 
UNIT II 
The Breeding Stock 
Breeds of hogs, 3192, pictures, 3192-3 
UNIT III 
The Sow and Litter. 
UNIT IV 
Hog Houses. 
UNIT V 
Hog Diseases, Parasitic Pests. 
Common diseases, 1960-1, 307-8, 3308, 2521- 
2 


HOGS 


Contagious diseases, 1960-1, 307-8, 2521-2 
Treatment, 307-8, 2521-22 
Parasitic pests, 3191-2, 7267-8, 1961, 5363, 
7892 
UNIT VI 
Fattening Hogs for Market. 
UNIT VII 
Marketing Breeding Hogs. 
UNIT VIII 
Marketing Meat Hogs. 
Home butchering, 4361-64 
Cooperative marketing, 4364 
Marketing centers, 4361 
Steps in marketing, 4364 
Industries at hog markets, 4364 
Leading hog producing states, 3192 
UNIT IX 


Exhibiting Hogs at a Show or Fair. 
High Points 


. Why was pork forbidden as an article of 
diet among the Egyptians and other Ori- 
ental peoples? 5744. 

. There is a popular saying which tells of 
the only part of the hog for which meat 
packers do not find a use. 4365. 

. Pork products have been given more spec- 
ial descriptive names than have other ani- 
mals used for food. 5743, 564, 3024, 
3879. 

What three ingredients compose lard, the 
shortening most commonly used in cook- 
ing? 3879. 

English-speaking peoples especially Aus- 
tralians are the heaviest meat-eaters. 
4360. 

. Determine the sections in the U. S. which 
lead in the meat packing industry. 
Graphic, 4361. 


SHEEP RAISING 
UNIT I 
Sheep Raising in Missouri, the United States, 
the World. 
Sheep producing countries, graphie, 6548 
Sheep produced in Missouri, graphic, 4552 
Sheep producing states, 6550 
Total number of sheep in U. S., 6550 








DO YOU BELIEVE 


That our general business training 
courses should include something 
more than training for routine 
office jobs? 


If so, investigate 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
by 

Jones and Bertschi 


The text that effectively combines 
vocational training with education 
for citizenship. 

Write our nearest office for detailed 
information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 
London Sydney 




















TEACHERS EDUCATIONAL 
AND 
RECREATIONAL TOUR 


ROUND-TRIP ALL-EXPENSE PRICES FROM: 


Minimum Maximam 
Cape Girardeau _.. $89.00 $105.00 
Kansas City _.. 99.00 116.00 
Springfield ____- es 108.00 
St. Louis 106.00 


Jacksonville - St. Augustine - St. Peters- 
burg - Tampa - Lake Wales - Avon 
Park - Sebring - Palm Beach - Miami 
and Chattanooga, Tenn. — Yes it’s really 
so — You can “do” Florida for these 
prices with every expense included from 
the time you leave Dec. 26th, ’till you 
return 8 days later. 





Mr. C. R. Brick, Director of Tour 
709 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me particulars cf Tour. 


Name 


ES ee 
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Decrease in U. S., 6550 

Systems of production, 6550 

Annual production of wool in U. S., 7844 

Relation of wool production and consumr- 
tion, 7844, 6550 

Percentage ~A world supply produced in U. 


S., 
UNIT II 
Breeds and Breeding of Sheep. 
Pictures of breeds. 6547 
Tynes of breeds, 6547-50 
Orievin of breeds. 6547-50 
Distinguishing characteristics, 6547-50 
Selecting ewes, 6547-50 
Selecting rams, 6547-50 
Countries where breeds originated, 2243-64, 
6725-38 
UNIT III 
Shelter for Sheep 
UNIT IV 
Care and feeding of the Breeding Stock. 
UNIT V 
Care and Feeding of the Lambs. 
UNIT VI 
Sheep Diseases and Parasitic Pests. 
Common diseases and remedies, 1960-1, 307- 
8, 2521-2, 7287. 3308, 6129 
Parasites, 5363, 7170-1, 892-3, 4255, 4561-2 
UNIT VII 
Shearing the Flock. 
Method of shearing. 7844, picture, 6549 
How wool is packed, 7844 
Time to shear, 7844 


Condition of wool when clipped, 7843 
Kind of shears to use, 7844 
How wool is wound up, 7844 

UNIT VIII 

Marketing Sheep and Wool. 
Market classes and grades of sheep, 6547-50 
Classes of sheep marketing, 6547-50 
Consumption of lamb and mutton, 4361 
Grades of wool, 7843 
Wool exporting countries, 375, 514, 7423, 

5004 

UNIT XI 

Keeping Records and Accounts. 
Farm Bookkeeping, 348-9. 


High Points 


What states lead in wool production, and 
how many pounds does each produce an- 
nually? Graphic, 7843. 

What two peculiarities of wool fibre make 
it especially adapted to weaving and felt- 
ing? 7843, 7834. 

Compare domesticated sheep with their 
mountain ancestors as to nature and bod- 
ily structure. 6546. 

. Today sheep are valued for wool and meat, 
but they were first domesticated for other 
purposes, 6547. 

5. From what other animals is wool secured? 
7843. 
From what part of the sheep is the best 
wool obtained? 7844. 


Continued in January issue. 





MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM 


The Department of Child Guidance Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


4 CHILDREN WHO PAIL! 

Why do children fail? What about the in- 
evitable few who “stay back” tearfully, de- 
fiantly, apathetically each promotion day? On 
what has the teacher based her decision to pro- 
mote or retain? Has she decided purely on 
the basis of the child’s ability to do the work 
of the next grade? Real ability is difficult to 
judge. In doubtful cases, the services of a 
psychologist who is trained in the giving of 
intelligence tests will be of great assistance 
to the teacher in judging the child’s ability to 
do the work of-the next grade. Failure, be- 
cause it creates a feeling of inferiority, may 
be harmful to the personality development of 
the child. 

What does promotion time mean for the 
child? Keeping a child back arbitrarily does 
not solve the problem of his adjustment. It 
aggravates it. 

Continued repetition 

—is useless to the very dull child who is un- 
able to profit from any number of repeti- 
tions if the work is too far beyond him; 

—disregards the possibility of finding a place 
in the school system where he can make 
regular progress, as in an opportunity class: 

—increases his discouragement and sense of 
inferiority. 

Application of some more carefully considered 
method is necessary 





1 Published in pamphlet form by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, Sow 
York. Price 15¢ per copy. 


—for the child who is too dull to profit by 
repetition and should be recommended for 
working papers as soon as possible unless 
provision can be made for him in a special 
class or school; 

—for the dull normal child who, even though 
retained in a school system which is not 
yet equipped to make possible the regular 
progress of each child at his own rate of 
speed, can in an ungraded class gain a sense 
of accomplishment. 

Makine any child reneat a grade as a means 

of punishment shows failnre on the part of the 

teacher to meet his real difficulty. 

Meeting his real difficulty may require that 

—the child who is capable of doing better work 
be promoted on the chance that the work of 
a higher grade will stimulate his interest; 

—the behavior-problem child be promoted re- 
gardless of undesirable conduct, since re- 
taining him is not solving his behavior diffi- 
culties; 

—the child who is the victim of emotional un- 
adjustment be promoted, since renetition of 
a grade is usually not beneficial and can 
only increase his sense of discouragement 
and further complicate his problem. 

Failing as a means of punishment 

—inflicts injustice on the child who is capable 
of doing better work but has lacked the 
stimulation to do it; 

—paves the way for habits of carelessness, in- 
attention, and indifference and leads to in- 
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creased behavior difficulties with the child 

who is already a discipline problem; 

—complicates the problem of the child who is 
emotionally too unadjusted to work up to 
capacity; 

—puts upon the school system the unneces- 
sary expense of a grade repetition. 
Regular promotion gives the child a whole- 

some sense of achievement, keeps him with 

his own age group, and wins the approval of 
his parents and fellows. 

Repetition of a grade or demotion creates 
a sense of failure and imperils the self-respect 
essential to a good adjustment, causes dis- 
couragement and promotes the feeling of 
“There’s no use trying.” It embarrasses the 
child by making him conspicuous in a group 
of smaller children, and arouses in some fam- 
ilies unwholesome attitudes of criticism, re- 
jection, hostility, or contempt which make 
some children rebellious and so creates a be- 
havior problem. Slow progress is to be pre- 
ferred to repetition. 

Skipping a grade is usually desirable for the 
child retarded for his age if standardized in- 
telligence and achievement tests indicate his 
ability to do the- work of the higher grade. 
For the superior child, it is usually less de- 
sirable to have him skip a grade than to en- 
rich his curriculum, since extra’ promotion 
puts him out of his own age group and fixes 
his attention on his precocity. Enrichment 
does not necessarily imply a special grouping 
but can be handled by the resourceful teacher 
inthe ordinary classroom. 


“Teachers Vacation Tour 

The attention of teachers is directed to the 
advertisement of the “Frisco Lines” found 
elsewhere in this magazine, which provides 
for a special teachers’ educational tour to 
Florida during the Christmas vacation. This 
tour is sponsored by the teachers and students 
of the teachers colleges of Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and is arranged by. the Frisco 
Railway in conjunction with the Southern 
Railway System. It is an eight-day tour, 
planned at a cost of about one-third of what 
the cost would be if the trip were made in- 
dividually The trip begins December 26 and 
closes January 3. Those interested in a south- 
ern trip during the Christmas vacation should 
write Mr. C. R. Brick, Educational Director, 
709 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss Ruth Norris Prolific Writer on English 
Subjects. 

Miss Ruth Norris, whose article “Touch- 
stones” appeared in the September number of 
School and Community, is the author of a re- 
search article in the Elementary English Re- 
view dealing with the reading Interests of 
Children in a Platoon School Library. The 
English Journal is also running an article by 
this popular author, under the title “An Ad- 
venture in Vocabulary Building.” Miss Norris 
is a teacher in the Northeast Junior High 
School of Kansas City. 
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NA WE NE NA NA ANE AA 
It’s So 
Easy To Get 


Christmas 
Money 


through our 


quick dignified Borrow-By-Mail 
Finance Plan 


THE holidays always create a need tor extra money 
. « . traveling expenses . . . new clothes . . 
the payment of outstanding bills and debts, etc. 
Thousands of teachers throughout the country have 
discovered that a quick, easy and dignified way to 
obtain needed holiday money is through the State 
Finance “Borrow-By-Mail” Plan. 


This Plan makes it possible for you to obtain from 
$50 to $300 . . . ENTIRELY BY MAIL and upon 
your own signature. The complete transaction is 
dignified, confidential and businesslike. Under no 
circumstances are friends, relatives or school authori- 
ties notified. You may take as long as two school 
years to repay if you wish or pay in full at any time. 
Interest is only 2'/2% a month on the unpaid balance. 

* * * * . 

For 34 years this Company has been specializing 
in personal financing for teachers. As a result, this 
plan is especially adapted to the needs of the pro- 
fession. If you are going to need extra holiday 
money may we suggest that you write at once for 
FREE folder “How to Borrow By Mail,” completely 
explaining our special teacher's loan service. Mail 


STATE 
FINANCE COMPANY 


201 Lathrop Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send FREE folder, "How to Borrow By 
Mail." There is no obligation. 


Name 
Address 














All Correspondence Confidential. “419° 
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ROACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PLACES NEW MAN IN MISSOURI 


The Roach-Fowler Publishing Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. E. H. Hamilton as State Manager 














E. H. Hamilton 


for the sale of The World Book in Missouri. 
Mr. Hamilton comes to Missouri from Kansas 
where he has been engaged as state manager 
for another popular publishing company. He 
succeeds the late W. H. Hailey who for many 
years was the representative of this company 
in the State. He has been in his present 
position since August. Mr. Hamilton expects 
to make his home in Columbia, Mo. 

He wishes School and Community to express 
greetings to the many friends of the Roach- 
Fowler Company in Missouri and of assuring 
them that their friendship and wonderful pat- 
ronage during the year 1931 and past years is 
deeply appreciated. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


Use your Bradley-Hoover Catalogues for 
exclusive, distinctive Christmas Gifts. 
Hundreds of unusual things you cannot 
get elsewhere for your friends, especial- 
ly children. A Bradley Gift is different. 


Now is the time to make out your Spring 
order to be shipped in January. Spend 
a little money, start the wheels of indus- 
try, make your teaching more interesting 
and effective. 


HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 


(Bradley Agents) 
Kansas City, Mo. 





922 Oak St., 























EVERY TEACHER IN MISSOURI 
should have a copy of “Stunts and Games 
for Parties.” New ideas, clean whole- 
some fun. Directions for forty-four 
stunts and games. Send two dimes. You 
can’t lose. The Anthonys, M-2400 North 
Union Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns. Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 
Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts., 
CHICAGO 

















MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


demand 
The Best for School Work 


F. P.M. Frames and Blades outlast all others. 
Used in many of the schools throughout the U. 8. 
Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite 1 F.P.M. 
Coping Saw and 
7 blades sent pre- 
paid $1. Free 
sample of blade 
sent Manual 
Training Teachers 
upon request. 






G. U. S.PAT. OFFice 








F. P. MAXSON, 3722 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 














Uh 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 











W. S. FRY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Commonwealth Bldg. 


YOUR BEST INTERESTS ARE OURS. 


Denver, Colo. 


Qualified teachers should enroll immediately for early openings. 19 years unsurpassed experience placing 
in schools and colleges. 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 


State Teachers Colleges 


together with the 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
and the 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI 
comprise the 


MISSOURI EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


An organization unique among state institutions. 


“All for One and One for All” 


These Five Teachers Colleges have long had 
the highest educational ranking of any similar 
group of the country. The most rapidly growing 
colleges in the state. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 


ROY A. ELLIS, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 


UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 


EUGENE FAIR, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 



































HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 


a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 























